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husbands. 
and renders his wife powerless either to restrain or to 
expenditure when necessary, is—if she is not 
lownright a fool—a fool himself. He is not the domestic 


considered, but a domestic tyrant. 
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The husband who takes charge of such matters, 
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them. 
stinginess arises in three cases out of four because they 


The reason why women have 


have no margin for « xpenditure of any kind: their por ket- 
money, if they have any, is dealt out to them with a 


niggardly hand. This is a real woman's wrong, and is 
found in every stratum of society, except, perhaps, the very 
highest. No husband, of course, can give what he has not 
got, but there 
she has shown herself in such matters to be a child, should 
be treated as a child. 


for it is humiliation. 


is no rank of life in which a wife, unless 

It is the worst description of slight, 

Wherever a man’s income admits of 
give his wife a banking account. It 
immense difference—at a small cost—to her 
It enables her to use that gift of charity 
it teaches 
to some extent, that 


it, he should alw Lys 
makes an 
h ippiness in life. 
the exercise of which is so important to us all; 
her business habits; and it gives her 
independence of action which is essential to self-respect. 
My conviction is that if the women of England were polled, 
nine out of ten of them would lay greater stress upon the 
desirability of having a private purse than on all the 
so-called reforms that l on the 
‘* female platform.” 


have ever been advyocat 


As if in compensation for the record which middle age, 
in the person of Dr. Grace, is making for itself in cricket, 
youth has asserted itself at chess, and won the international 
match at Hastings. Two-and-twenty is certainly a mar- 
vellously early age for a chess-player thus to distinguish 
himself. 
is manifested in games that require the exercise of intelli- 
It is a gift of Nature and not to be otherwise 


If genius exists outside the arts and sciences, it 
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explained, just as the poet lisps in numbers, and the 


musician becomes harmonious ere his fingers can grasp 
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however, never distinguished himself to the same extent, or 


international chess match must 
tural air of age 
who, 


exception that occurs to one 1s 


anything like it merican, 
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is how of late s youth and almos! 
ome to the front at the whist-table. 
what, by comparison with their usual habitués, 
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OVS at whist clubs. Con 
them ‘This is 
cards the lad must lose”; but to their great surprise, and not, 


smentious pl 1yvers say to 


selves: robbery: with anything like equal 


perhaps, unmixed pleasure, they find he is quite able to 
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more than that. 
whist far better 
their long lives 
the fact of the works upon the game published of late years 
than those of 
remains much that is unaccount- 


* which at the card-table means a good deal 
(s a matter of fact, these lads often play 
than thos have done little else all 


Of course t 


own, 


who 
», something is to be set down to 
being much more instructive and scientifi 
the past; but there still 
able in the play of these juveniles, save upon the ground 
of a natural gift. It is also noteworthy that this excellence 


is. often entirely restricted to games. I do not know 


whether in athletics it is found to be accompanied by 
exceptional intelligence in other matters; but in games of 
skill this is rarely the case. A first-rate 


young or old, is not necessarily, as is commonly supposed, 


W hist-pl iver, 


a ‘* mathematician spoilt.” Judges and magistrates fall 
into the same error, when the Ay tell prisoners who have 
shown skill in their depredations that such diligence would 
made their fortunes if applied to an honest career. 


men are 


have 
Some born rogues, and adepts at roguery, who 
would never distinguish themselves in ordinary callings. 


‘The specialist is very seldom a good Jack-of-all-trades. 


It isa pity that our language is not made to express 
the fact 
the prefix of ‘‘ Mrs.” or ‘* Miss.” 
this in speaking to the individuals in question, but only in 
In a notice the other day of a book 
by a lady writer, the reviewer complains that he ‘ 


of a lady’s being married or unmarried without 
There is no difficulty about 


writing to or of them. 
cannot 
style her Miss or Mrs., since her status is left indeterminate 
The folly of this omission will surely 
It is 
possible that she may have been writing for years without 
knowing that she had ‘‘ an indeterminate status.” But it 
is very inconvenient to other people. A correspondent of 
the ‘*the old English usage of the 
word Mistress be restored, signifying an adult woman, 


on the title-page.” 


be brought home to her if words can do it. quite 


Time 8 suggests that 


whether married or single.” Unfortunately, the word has 


already another meaning displeasing to the feminine 


ear, nor, though its adoption might help a reviewer, 


does one see how it would assist an ordinary person 


in addressing a lady correspondent whose status in 


ladies 
‘* Miss” or 


this particular is unknown to him. American 
have almost always the good sense to put 
‘‘ Mrs.” 


stranger from whom they expect a reply; and as matters 
stand, this is the only way out of the difficulty. 


in a bracket before their names when writing to a 


There is a general notion that it is always safe to address 
an unknown lady as ‘** Mrs.,” but it is not everybody that is 
proud of being married. One of the most indignant letters 
[ ever got in my life was from one whom, with every 
desire to conciliate, I had thus addressed. It is true that 
I had also declined her manuscript, but she was, or pro- 
fessed to be, less annoyed at this want of appreciation than 
at the outrageous conclusion that she had bestowed her 
hand upon the animal called man: ‘I have been known 
here, Sir, for 


a letter addressed to 


a maiden lady for fifty years, and to have 


me as though I were otherwise 
insulting.” 
Why should 
name, acute or circum- 
This 


she 


derogatory, and 


know ? 


compromising, 
how on earth was I to 
mark female 
reveal her condition to her correspondent ? 

extended to let us whether 
useful in preventing us 


was most 
Yet 
not 


flex, 


some over a 


might even be know 
was engaged, which would be 
from falling hopelessly in love with her, as sometimes 
happens, upon paper. I suggest these ideas with humility, 


for on broaching them to a member of the fair sex, I very 
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nearly (so to speak) got my nose bitten off.‘ Why don’t 
you men,” she said, ‘‘ let us know when you are engaged— 
aye, and married—in place, as you often do, of making 
yourselves so infamously agreeable under false pretences ? 
Instead of your honeyed accents, it would be an improve- 
to get honest 
otherwise.” In this connection, by-the-bye, it would not 
be out of place to mention that Miss Martineau, probably 
from love for old her friends to 
understand during her later years that she wished to be 
addressed as ‘* Mistress Harriet But in her 
case the change was found to be impracticable. She had 
been too long ‘* Miss Martineau ” to all the world to take, 
as it is called, brevet rank. 


ment indeed ones, whether circumflex or 


some fashions, gave 


Martineau.” 


It is really time for that tap of paragraphs from 


ITungary to be turned off. The originators of the supply 
will probably be put to little inconvenience by a change of 
quarters: it is just as when one has not to move 
from Fleet Street, to * Let them try 
Austria proper, from which we have had nothing of a 


easy, 


cross the frontier.” 


sensational nature, save an accident to a prince or two, for 
years. It would not be too much, perhaps, to ask these 
purveyors of Continental stories to change their subjects 
ently had really 


bad 


‘Two Roumanians, 


as well as their y for we have re 
too 


pere Iria 


hue ; 


much of bears—t UjoUrs ours i8 as as toujours 
and we had one last week. 
owning dancine bears, have confessed to the murder of 
four Hungarian boys, whom they gave to the animals as 
food.” It is generally understood, in this country at 
least, that bears do not eat boys, but buns. No one who 
knows the * Zoo” can think otherwise. The boys, how- 
ever, may have been rude to the bear, when, as we know 
from the Scriptures, he ceases to restrict himself to 
farinaceous food 

The gravest aversion exists among bears 

Krom rude forward persons who give themselves airs. 

We know how some graceless young peopl were maul’d 

For plaguing a Drophet, and calling him bald. 
Their dancing days ended, 
in life, they defended. 
affair, 


Strange ursine devotion ! 
Bears die to ‘remove’? what, 
They succour’d the Prophet, and, since that 
The bald have a painful regard for the bear. 


It is curious that ‘Thackeray, of all our novelists, should 
be almost the only one accused of breaking the thread of 
his stories by the introduction of lis own personality. It 
was certainly a misiake: it is difficult enough to keep up 
the fiction of a fiction without the author’s assurance that 
there is no fear of his reader 
f by the spell of the narrator. 
Snug the joiner was in error when he told his audience 


no lion, and thereby deprived himself of the 


his characters are puppets; 
being carried out of himse! 


that he was 
very small chance of being taken for the king of beasts. 
In a writer who wishes to have his tale taken for truth 
it is quite an inexplicable example of But 
Thackeray was by no means the only sinner in this respect. 


ley, 


egotism. 
Henry Kings even in the full sweep and swing of 
** Geoffry Hamiyn,” again and again risks the continuity of 
his story by these interruptions, which are still more frequent 
in his later works. They are also of constant occurrence 
in Trollope, with whom, however, it mattered less, since 
description of character rather than plot was his forte. 
I remember Wilkie Collins once expressing astonishment 
at the number of novels he brought out. ‘‘Ilow do you 
ever get the plots for them?” ‘* Well,” said the other, 
‘*T generally steal a bit of one of yours; a little morsel 


suffices me.” 


Everyone knows that Trollope was not good at 
plots, but I have never heard this introduction of his 
personality into his novels complained of. Yet ‘ Dr. 
“As Dr. Thorne 


say, hero—a 


for example, is fuil of it. 
should 


Thorne,” 
hero, or, I 
privilege of selecting for themselves in respect 
being left to all my readers—it is that he 
should be introduced and explained and described in a 
proper formal manner. I quite feel that an apology is due 
for beginning a novel with two long, dull chapters full of 
description. I am perfectly aware of the danger of such a 
course. In so doing, I sin against the golden rule which 
requires us all to put our best foot foremost, the wisdom of 


is our rather my 
this 


necessary 


which is fully recognised by novelists—myself among the 
number. It can hardly be expected that anyone will 
consent to go through with a fiction that offers so little of 
allurement in its first pages; but, twist as I will, I cannot 
do otherwise. I find that I cannot make poor Mr. Gresham 
hem and haw, and turn himself uneasily in his arm- 

have said why he 
my doctor speaking 


chair in a natural manner till I 


is uneasy. I cannot bring in 
his mind freely among the big-wigs till I have explained 
that it is in accordance with his usual character to do 
so. This is inartistic on my part, and shows want of 
imagination as well as want of skill. Whether or not I can 
atone for these faults by straightforward, simple, plain 
story-telling—that, indeed, is very doubtful.” This is not 
a promising introduction from one who designs ‘‘ to make 
the thing that is not as the thing that is,” and it is greatly 
to the author's credit that ‘‘ Doctor Thorne ” 
less, one of his most charming novels. Trollope has more 
to answer for with regard to this coming before the curtain 
and pulling the strings of his puppets before the audience 
than any writer, though Thackeray has always been made 
the scapegoat for it. 


is, neverthe- 
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PLAYHOUSES. 


SCOTT. 


THE 

BY CLEMENT 

Mr. Esmond has conceived a wild scheme, and his friends 
have given him hearty cncouragement. There is always 
a fascination in youth, and the English temperament loves 
deeds of daring. Mr. Esmond’s play seems to anticipate 
a course of the hypnotic drfma. It is the herald of 
Trilby and Svengali. It brings us close to the old- 
fashioned table-turner and mesmerist. 
back to D. I’. Home and his disciples when a cherry- 
cheeked and venerable old gentleman is turned into a 
drunkard who died seventy years ago. It is a daring, but 
not a convincing play. Where Louis Stevenson failed 
on the stage the plucky young dramatist cannot hope 
to succeed. Having written such a play as ‘“ Bogey,” 
Mr. Esmond was naturally anxious to act in it, not 
knowing what pitfalls awaited him. Youth is bold, but 
experience is not to be slighted. In the distant future 
Mr. Esmond may be able to do justice to his own creation, 
but not now. ‘The actor wants force, subtlety, distinction, 
for a character that would tax the skill of a tragedian, 
But the audience refused to allow the young actor to fail. 


Our memories go 


They cheered him on and encouraged him. 
They helped him when he was weakest. This 
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Parisian Government office? Was that not also, from the 
realistic point of view, improbable and absurd? Did the 
first authors intend the scene to be strictly accurate or a 
caricature? Surely a caricature. The whole thing is a 
farce with a dash now and then of very excellent comedy.” 
The strangest circumstance to me is that people insist upon 
going into a fishmonger’s shop to buy a sole, and come out 
grumbling because it is not a mutton-chop. Who in the 
world supposes that farces are probable ? Why, their very 
improbability is half their fun. The outline of the idea 
may be probable, but the details of it are of necessity 
exaggeration. But the play teems with little bits of 
comic character. The best of these is the heartbroken 
cook, played to perfection by Miss Kate Phillips, an 
instance of true comedy that will live long in the memory. 
Then we have Mr. Blakeley at his very best, capital 
fun and true sketches from Mark Kinghorne and Ernest 
Hendrie, and Miss Irene Vanbrugh in a character to which 
she does full justice, making the house roar with laughter. 


Miss Clo Graves is a poet, and paints her world with 
the beautiful colours of a rare and delightful imagination. 
Her play, ‘“‘ Dr. and Mrs. Neill,” is a charming work; it 
has the great advantage of two sensitive and sympathetic 
artists in Mr. Brandon Thomas and Miss Kate Rorke, who 
have the gift of moving an audience to tears; indeed, both 
the play and the players lead us to higher and_ better 
thoughts, and lift us out of the selfishness and sordidness 
of the life that is around us. This is surely one of the 
great purposes of playing; this is one of the sweetest gifts 
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YACHT RACES FOR THE AMERICA CUP. 
On Saturday, Sept. 7, the first of five races which are to 
decide the winner of the America Cup took place over a 
thirtv-mile course off the New Jersey coast. Lord 
Dunraven’s yacht, Valkyrie III., at first took the lead, 
though both vessels were incommoded by the close con. 
tact of excursion steamers. A fresh wind, however, came to 
the aid of the American yacht, Defender, which eventually 
won by 8 min. 49 sec. The result, of course, delighted 
Americans, but, on the other hand, it was also admitted by 
British yachtsmen to have been a satisfactory race, except 
as regards the crowding of steamers along the course. 
The second race took place over a triangular course from 
Sandy Hook light-ship on Sept. 10. The yachts had been 
previously re-measured, with the result of adding two 
seconds to the time allowance of the Defender. The course 
was drawn from Sandy Hook ten miles to two marked 
points seaward, north-east and north-west; there was a 
light, variable, south-westerly breeze, but some mist, and 
a comparatively smooth sea, ‘The 
obstructed this time by steamers, the number of which 

about one-third of 
day. At starting, Defender was accidentally 
Valkyrie III, and deprived of 
the starboard side, upon which she hoisted a 


race was not much 


was only those assembled on 
the first 
fouled by 


shrouds on 


her topmast 
flag of protest, as the topmast appeared to be 
strained, and she could not risk her jib topsail 
upon it. She was sailed by Captain Haff, and 





It may 
is a fine play 


may be good for the actor or bad. 
suggest to him that ‘* Bogey” 
and a fine piece of acting, which would Le 
wrong; or it may persuade him to put on his 
considering cap and ask himself if he is ripe 
yet for hypnotic plays, Jekylls, Hydes, and 
Svengalis. In any circumstances, the pley 
produced good art from Mr. Elliot, a first- 
class Scotchman; from Miss Eva Moore, who 
was simply delightful as a bright, innocent 
English girl; and from Miss Pattie Browne, 
who gave us a picture of a silver-haired lady 
which will be treasured by many a sympa- 
thetic playgoer. 


There are two prominent fallacies in the 
theatrical world which are always being 
exposed, but are perpetually recurring. The 
one is that any given play, written in a 
popular and dramatic vein, is too good for 
any given theatre. The second fallacy is that 
the best play in the world cannot succeed at 
a theatre that has got a bad name through 
the misfortune of repeated failures. Let 
me deal with fallacy number one. Tor years 
= the critics of the superfine school have 
een girding at modern popular melodrama. 
There was nothing too bad to be said about 
it. The Adelphi and its spirited proprietors 
were held up to the scorn of scorn. Homely 


sentiment was decried; the whole essence 
of the popular play was condemned as 
the vulgarest claptrap. And yet when 


an honest effort is made to improve the 
tone of the entertainment, these same 
gentlemen, instead of saying, ‘‘ Come, now! 
that is better; you are taking the advice we 
gave you,” turn round and say, ‘‘ Dear me! 
this 1s far too good for such a theatre as 
that; it is too high-class. Take it away, 
please, to the Lyceum or the Haymarket, or 
to some theatre where it will be appreciated 
and understood.” My own experience is that 
no play is too good for any audience. The 
public is a common-sense public, and likes 
the best possible article at the least possible 
price, and when they find it they appreciate it. 








Valkyrie ITT. by Captain Cranfield. The latter 
soon got the lead, and kept it, finishing the 
course, however, in 3 hours 55 min. 9 sec., 
which was 48 sec. less than Defender. The 
protest of the latter against this race must be 
decided by the Cup Committee. 

We present companion Illustrations of the 
two yachts, the dimensions of which have 
now been published since the official measure- 
ments. Valkyrie I1/, has a full length of 
186'02 ft., but her sailing length is 101°49 ft., 
while that of Defender is 100°36 ft.; and the 
sail area of Valkyrie I//. is 114°14 ft., against 
112°26 ft. for Defender; hence the time allow- 
fixed at 31 1-10 sec., in fayour of 
the latter. She was built for a New York 
syndicate—Mr. Oliver Iselin and others-——by 


Mr. Herreshoff, of Rhode Island. 


ance, now 


PRINCESS ALEXANDRA 
OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA., 
We have to congratulate the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha (so long popular among us as 
the Duke of Edinburgh) and his wife on the 
betrothal of their third daughter, 
Alexandra Louise Olga Victoria, who became 
on Sept. 9 the affianced bride of the Heredi- 
tary Prince of Hohenlohe Langenburg, was 
born on Sept. 1, 1878, so that she has just 
passed her seventeenth birthday. 


Princess 


She is one 
of the quartet of charming daughters of the 
Duke and Duchess, and the younger sister of 
Roumania and the 
She acted as brides- 


maid, it will be remembered, at the weddings 


Ferdinand of 
Grand Duchess of Hesse. 


Princess 


of both her sisters, but otherwise has not come 
into public notice. Ilis Highness Ennest 
William, Hereditary Prince of Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg, is thirty-two years old, having 
been born at Langenburg on Sept. 13, 1862, 








Nothing but this ‘‘ levelling down” process 
kept the music-halls and the variety theatres 
in such a disgraceful state for so many years. 
Good music and good drama have worked 
their healthy way, and artists like Mr. Her- 
mann Vezin do not disdain to amuse at the halls the 
people who can be educated and uplifted by art. 

Mr. Arthur Bourchier and Miss Violet Vanbrugh at 
their lovely little Royalty Theatre—half conservatory, 
half boudoir — have dispelled the second fallacy. The 
Royalty was considered as hopeless as it was helpless. I 
am told that furniture-makers and upholsterers refused to 
send in a tender for the Royalty. It was said that the 
Royalty was out of the way, when it is within one hundred 
yards of one of our finest new London avenues. All that the 
Royalty wanted was to be brightened up, to be electric- 
lighted, to obtain a young, energetic management, and, most 
important of all, to bring out a clever and amusing play. In 
a few short weeks all these things have been accomplished, 
and we shall certainly hear no more taunts and gibes at 
the expense of the famous little bijou theatre in Dean 
Street, Soho. Mr. Arthur Bourchier has started his 
management successfully with a capital version of the 
latest Parisian success, ‘* Monsieur le Directeur,” and both 
he and Miss Violet Vanbrugh have distinguished themselves 
by their bright, neat, refined, and graceful comedy acting. 
The adaptors of ‘‘The Chili Widow” have been taken 
severely to task for changing the scene of the play from 
France to England. I am never in favour of the changing 
process if the play can be made as interesting in a French 
dress as in an English one. There is much to be said 
on both Now, would “ Monsieur le Directeur ” 
have been as interesting to an English audience had it 
given us merely a view of French official life? Candidly, 
I do not think so. It has been said: ‘‘Oh! but this is not 
a bit like an English Government office. It is prepos- 
terous, improbable, and absurd!” To which I reply: 
‘* But was the scene in the French play a bit like a real 


sides. 


A 


H.R.H. PRINCESS ALEXANDRA LOUISE OLGA VICTORIA OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA, 


3ETROTHED TO THE Herepitary Puixce or Honextone-LANcensure. 
of the drama. The realistic say, ‘‘No, no; paint life as 
you find it, men and women as you know them ; strip the 
glitter from the gold, the sheen from the lily. Art has 
nothing to do with the beautiful, only with the beastly. 
Fill your bookshelves with the erotic maunderings of 
unsexed and godless women; fill your theatre with the 
plays that dissect and carve and lay bare social 
ulcers; but never take a rose-coloured view of this 
wretched and deplorable thing called life.” Against 
such doctrines Miss Clo Graves makes a very beautiful 
and a very womanly protest. Honestly, I do not care to be 
very critical about so delightful a play, which charmed and 
delighted me, but I think I have discovered the little blot 


in the work which alone causes any criticism at all. What 
necessity was there for the reconciliation between 
the old Doctor and his butterfly wife at the end of 


the first act? Such a reconciliation virtually ends the 


play. There is no more to be said. It is all very well 
for the dear old Doctor to say, ‘I forgive you. For 


the future preserve my honour”; but having won such 
a forgiveness the first thing the wife would do would be 
to go down on her knees and declaim the suffrage of the 
prayer of prayers, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil.” But what Mrs. Neill do ? 
She keeps the temptation defiantly by her side, robbing 
her of all sympathy, and positively giving sympathy to 
her young lover. Who can help sympathising with him 
when she turns round and rates him for doing exactly what 
she with determination tempted him to do. I think the 
reconciliation at the end of the first act should be partial, 
not actual. It should be indefinite, not declared. Such 
a subject will bear a very little ‘‘comic relief,” as it is 
called. The lighter vein is skilfully touched by Miss 
Jeatrice Lamb and Mr. E. W. Gardiner. . 


does 


Ife has Attaché, and afterwards 
Secretary at the German Embassy in London, 


him into frequent 


been an 


Jwlo Uhlenhuth, Covurg. 


which positions brought 
acquaintance with the Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha and his family. the 
Prussian army and is a relative of Prince Hohenlohe, the 


The Prince is a heutenant in 


Imperial Chancellor. 
BARNET FATR. 

One of the last of the great fairs which used to be ¢o 
popular in the neighbourhood of London is that which i 
still annually held at Barnet. The fair took place on 
Sept. 5 and 6, the latter day being that devoted, according 
to old custom, to 
shape of merry-go-rounds, cocoanut shies, shooting galleries, 
Birds deftly selected the happiest fortunes ; 
all shapes and tastes tempted juveniles ; 


‘* pleasure,” variously provided, in the 


ete, con- 
fectionery of 
side-shows allured those who walked within sound of the 
an extra- 


many voices proclaiming their merits. It was 


ordinary sight at night, with the glare of naphtha, the din 


of brass instruments, and the moving crowds, ever ready 
to witness some new thing. 


THE CHANNEL FLEET. 

The visit of the Channel Fleet to the Forth has excited 
great interest. Among the vessels were the Jtuyal Sovereign, 
the Empress of India, the Lepulse, the Resolution, the 
Blenheim, the Endymion, the Bellona, the Halcyon, and 
the Speedy. Much kindly hospitality was shown to the 
fleet, which, on the conclusion of its visit to the Forth, 
proceeded to Berwick. Thence it went to Sunderland, and 
it was expected to leave for Scarborough on Sept 13. 
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‘ 
quite a 
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ordinate 


personal 
secretary and 
private clerk, 
and hesubse- 
quently attained rapidly to the responsible position of head 
of the counting-house and news department of the large 
business in the Strand. In this capacity he was constantly 
brought into contact with the publishers of the London and 
provincial newspapers and the officials of railway com- 
panies, and to these gentlemen Mr. White’s invariable 
courtesy is well known. Mr. White’s kindness to young 
men was unbounded, and no one in trouble who approached 
him ever found him withhold his practical sympathy and 
advice, or refuse substantial aid. Apart from his business 
life, Mr. White identified himself actively with the work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, and was ever ready 
to support any movement which had for its aim the welfare 
of young men. 

The proffered resignation of the Dean of St. David's 
is at length announced, and a long and honourable career 
in the service of the Welsh Church has come to a close. 
The Very Rev. James Allen, who took his degree at 
Cambridge as long ago as 1825, has given his life to the 
work of the Church in the Principality, and there are few 
names more honoured than his among Welsh Churchmen. 
Ile was devotedly attached to his quaint old cathedral, 
and he lived in a very modest style indeed in order that he 
might have something to spend upon the fabric and the 
better keep up the services, but the pretty little stories 
about cooking his own food may be regarded more in the 
light of embroidery than anything else. The income of 
the deanery is not large—only £700 per annum—and it 
will be difficult for the Bishop of St. David's (for the 
Welsh deaneries are in the gift of the Bishops and not of 
the Crown) to‘find a suitable successor. It would be a 
graceful thing to offer it to the Suffragan Bishop of 
Swansea if he could see his way to accept it, for there are 
few men who have done better service in South Wales, 
and he is popular in all parts of the Principality. 
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Some injustice has been done to the Lord Mayor by the 
comments on his visit to President Faure. It was surely 
no indiscretion on his part to express the hope that in the 
event of a visit by the President to England, the Corpora- 
tion would have the opportunity of entertaining the Chief 
Magistrate of the Republic. That was a perfectly natural 
expression of cordial goodwill by the representative of a 
great civic body. M. Faure said that no question of a 
visit to England had arisen, and there the matter dropped, 
with polite assurances on both sides. To say that Sir 
Joseph Renals took upon himself the unauthorised mission 
of a diplomatist is absurd. He paid the President a friendly 
call, and his compliment to M. Faure was a piece of good 
manners which some of the Lord Mayor's critics seem 
unable to appreciate. 

The oratory at Bordeaux during the visit of the Lord 
Mayor appears to have been unusually poetical. Sir Joseph 
Renals is reported to have said that he wished the Channel 
were narrower, for then the French would visit England 
in their thousands. Only the mal de mer prevented a 
complete fraternity of two great peoples. The Mayor of 

jordeaux, not to be outdone, declared that his guest knew 
how to appreciate the ‘delicious wines of the Gironde, 
which were the best fitted to promote friendship and 
dissipate discords.” If the Mayor of Bordeaux will send 
over a sufficient quantity of his best liquor, we may be able 
to effect a complete harmony with our French neighbours. 

The agitation for the reunion of Christendom is not 
confined to the Grindelwald Conference. Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes has made a notable proposal at Grindelwald for an 
educational concordat. He suggests that the Apostles’ 
Creed shall be taken as the basis of religious education in 
all public rate-aided schools. This has caused considerable 
stir, but it cannot be said that the reception of the proposal 
by Nonconformists in general augurs anything like a 
peaceful agreement. 

Archbishop Benson has issued a pastoral in the form of 
a letter to the Times. It is a reply, somewhat belated, to 
the Pope’s Encyclical about the conversion of England, 
and it scarcely adds to the public information. The 
Primate is full of benevolence towards other Churches, but 
holds out no practical assurances of reunion. Cardinal 
Vaughan is also benignant, but he says flatly that reunion 
is possible only by the incorporation of Protestantism in 
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the Roman Church. This is to be effected by degrees by 
the conversion of individuals, by the gradual breakdown of 
that Inglish ** pride” which is the chief obstac le to the 
saving influences of grace. 

Sir Joseph West Ridgeway, the new Governor of Ceylon 
in succession to Sir Arthur Havelock, has a distinguished 
record for services in India. He controlled the affairs 
ot Rajp yotana and the Eastern States for some years, took 
a prominent part in the Afghan War in 1879, and served as 
Under Foreign Secretary to the Indian Government. 
Ife helped Sir Peter Lumsden to delimit the Afghan 
frontier. Coming to England, he was appointed Under 
Secretary at Dublin Castle, with that interesting 
abruptness so characteristic of the British Government 
in shifting officials from one atmosphere to another. 
Sir Joseph knew much about Afghanistan, and very 
little of Ireland; but he was an energetic official at the 
Castle. When Mr. Morley returned to the Irish Office, Sir 
Joseph West Ridgeway was sent on a mission to Morocco. 
Another turn of the official whirligig made him Governor 
of the Isle of Man, and now he is Governor of Ceylon. 
Such a career effectually disproves the proverb that a 
rolling stone Sir Arthur Havelock is the 
new Governor of Madras. 


We have been hearing a good deal of European juvenile 
The King of Spain has, according toa 
newsman,” grown sententious as to ingratitude, 
‘the badge of all our tribe.” Then the young King of 
Servia is about to receive a warmer welcome than usual 
from his subjects on his return to Servia. The Servs are 
glad that he escaped death by drowning the other day, but 
would be still more pleased to hear of the King’s betrothal. 
All kinds of matrimonial rumours are being circulated 
QWueen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands. 


gathe rs no moss. 


sovereigns lately. 
* (Court 


about 


The juvenile King of Spain has made his first sea 
voyage, and beaten a Bishop at billiards. The voyage was 
in a gun-boat from San Sebastian to Biarritz, no great 
distance, to be sure, though if the King of Spain should 
be pleased to think it a thousand miles, nobody in Spain 
will be so unpatriotic as to contradict him. Moreover, he 
was not sea-sick, and his governess was, thus showing 
herself an inferior mortal. As for the Bishop, he was 
much too excellent a son of, the Church to have the pre- 
sumption to conquer his sovereign with a cue. 


Grave apprehension is felt as to the fate of Mr. 
Mummery, who has been mountaineering in the Himalayas. 
Mr. Mummery is the author of ‘* My Climbs in the Alps 
and the Caucasus,” and one of the most expert and daring 
mountaineers of the age. He must not be confused with 
Dr. Momerie, who has climbed the peaks of theological 
dogma, and come down. 


Khama, the Chief of the Bechuanas, is in England, and 
has made a very favourable impression on public opinion. 
Ife is evidently a man of great intelligence and determin- 
ation, and a native ruler of exceptional capacity. His story 
of the drink traffic in Bechuanaland is specially instructive. 
The consumption of spirits was absolutely prohibited, but 
it was found necessary to allow the natives to brew their 
own beer. Khama will have xo rum in his country; 
and that is a resolve in which he is sustained by public 
opinion in England, without distinction of party. 


‘My dear Justin” has gained a notable victory over 
Mr. Healy. The contest in South Kerry ended in the 
election of Mr. Farrell, the McCarthyite Nationalist, by an 
overwhelming majority. This has given Mr. McCarthy an 
opportunity for another manifesto, of a jubilant character, 
but Mr. Healy is not yet equal to the situation. To the 
average Englishman the South Kerry election is puzzling 
like the battle of Blenheim to old Caspar; but ‘’twas a 
famous victory.” 

Mr. Keir Hardie has made a characteristic exhibition 
at Chicago. Invited to address a meeting of Methodist 
ministers, he thought the occasion suitable for a vindication 
of the Chicago Anarchists, whom he called the ‘ pioneers 
of a new religion.” This was too much for the Methodist 
ministers, who interrupted the speech with such vehement 
objections that Mr. Keir Hardie ‘ withdrew in high 
dudgeon.” To be angry because you are not allowed to 
praise assassins and condemn their executioners in the 
ne of ministers of the Gospel, is a little unreasonable; 

yut then Mr. Keir Hardie despises reason as the enemy of 
the ‘‘ new religion.” 

Miss Emily Soldene, a name very familiar to play- 
goers of the last generation, is on a visit to this country. 
'The distinguished actress, who was one of the earliest, if 
not the very first, to organise a provincial tour on its 
present lines, has for some years been living in Australia. 
Her pen has been seldom idle during this period, and her 
recollections of ‘ other days” are as interesting as they are 
valuable. 

There is a new and curious agitation against the Free 
Libraries Act. It is prompted by a citizen who holds that 
when a poll is taken on the question of instituting a free 
library, everybody who does not take the trouble to register 
his vote shall be counted as if he had voted against the 
proposal. This modest proposition is supplemented by 
another. When the free library is adopted, the library rate 
shall not be levied on the householders who voted against 
it. It would be as rational to urge that taxes imposed by a 
majority of the House of Commons shall not be levied on 
the minority. 

We have given up our railway-racing, which wasa very 
foolish amusement, but there are railway directors in 
America who seem nettled by the “records” of the Scotch 
expresses. Trains are to be run on one of the American 
lines to show us what speed really is. This must be inter- 
esting to the passengers, who, no doubt, are too patriotic 
and sportsmanlike to betray any apprehension. 


One of the oldest living politicians is the Right Hon. 
Spencer Horatio Walpole, who attained his eighty-ninth 
birthday on Sept. 11. Mr. Walpole was a member of the 
House of Commons for thirty-six years, first representing 
Midhurst, and latterly, until 1882, Cambridge University. 
He thrice held the office of Home Secretary, and during the 
last period he was brought into much public notice 
owing to his action as to the Reform riots in Hyde 
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Park. Mr. Walpole was sworn a member of the 
Privy Council as long ago as February 1852, so that he 
is almost the senior member of that distinguished body. 
The Right Hon. C. DP. Villiers, M.P., became a Privy 
Councillor one year later than Mr. Walpole, whose 
Parliamentary record, however, he has quite eclipsed. 
Both these gentlemen enjoy, as they deserve, ** first class” 
pensions, and both still take an interest in current affairs, 
although they have so long passed from the active sphere 
of politics. 

The Three Choirs’ Festival began at Gloucester on 
Sept. 10 with the customary ceremonial. The performance 
of ‘ Elijah” in the Cathedral was very fine. A curiously 
appropriate downfall of rain accompanied the splendid 
choir’s singing of ‘‘The summer days are over.” In the 
evening, Mozart’s lovely ‘‘ Requiem” was given with 
success by Miss Anna Williams (most reliable of festival 
vocalists), Miss Jessie King, Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. 
Watkin Mills. Purcell’s *‘Te Deum,” of which Dr. Bridge 
has an interesting story to tell, was given in its original 
form, and Mr. Mills’s resonant voice was heard with special 
effect. Miss Jessie King, too, enhanced her reputation by 
her careful singing. 


It was a happy idea on the part of the authorities at 
Munich to arrange simultaneously with the Wagnerian 
Cyclus, which is at present occupying the attention of 
musicians in Germany, a series of performances of 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Nozze di Figaro,” or, as it is there called, 
‘* Figaro’s Hochzeit.” ‘* Nothing,” writes a correspondent 
from Munich in connection with this event, ‘‘ could have 
been more satisfactory than the mounting and acting of 
this most delightful of comic operas. I heard the same 
work this season at Covent Garden with 
renowned as Madame Eames, Madame Sembrich, Mdlle. 
Engle, and M. Maurel. Nevertheless, the net result 
was not nearly so delightful or artistically complete as 
that of the German performance. The German singers 
could not, of course, individual for individual, compare 
with the singers engaged by Sir Augustus Harris; yet, by 
the carefulness and conscientiousness of their playing, as 
by the intelligence with which each one acted, as it were, 
into the hands of each, a perfect and finished effect was 
achieved. The work became intelligible drama, not the 
excuse for an occasional pose before the footlights.”’ 


singers sO 


Apropos of the Munich opera, on Sunday, Sept. 8, the 
second round of the great Wagnerian Cyclus started upon 
its slow course with a performance of ‘‘ Die Feen,” 
Wagner's earliest and least interesting work. Nevertheless, 
if mounting and the energy of the performers could have 
made it interesting, everything in this respect was done to 
attain thatissue. The final tableau of the Fairy Kingdom, 
to which Arindal is welcomed after his confusing but 
terrible trials, was a miracle of stage-management. It 
partook, indeed, of the nature of a pantomime transformation 
scene, as the fairies rose from hidden borders, and sprang 
from sleeping flowers, and ‘‘ greeneries Elysian” seemed to 
steal as if by magic from every quarter of the scene ;_ but all 
was so reasonably accomplished, as if with a purpose, and 
the colour and lighting were both so exquisite that one 
quickly forgot the customary overloading and wantonly 
decorative effects of the pantomime in the presence of so 
well-ordered a scene. On Monday, Sept. 9, a performance 
of ‘‘ Rienzi” was given, and during the week performances 
of later works by the same composer were arranged for. 


The President of the Trade Union Congress, which has 
lately concluded its meetings at Cardiff, had no casy task 
in acting as 
chairman at 
a period when 
trade union- 
ha Ve 
reached ‘‘ the 
parting of the 
ways.” How- 
ever, Mr. 
Jenkinscame 
unscathed 
through the 
ordeal, and 
won compli- 
ments from 
every section 
of the Con- 
giess for his 
** imperturb- 
able impas- 
siveness.” 
His address 
was not very 
striking, for 
he is a man 
of action 
rather than of words. He is a member of the Town 
Council of Cardiff, and one of that honourable band of 
working men who have been elevated to the bench of 
magistrates. That he enjoys the confidence of his fellow- 
workmen is shown by the fact that Mr. Jenkins is 
President of the local Trade Council. 


ists 
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The upshot of the Trade Union Congress at Cardiff is 
that the Norwich resolution in favour of Socialism has not 
been formally rescinded, but its supporters are plainly in a 
minority. The older unions, which now have the control 
of the Congress, have no sympathy with the views of the 
Independent Labour Party, which were denounced in good 
set terms by the President of the Congress, Mr. Jenkins. 
The revolution in the standing orders, which transfers the 
balance of power absolutely to the chief corporations among 
the working men, was mainly brought about by Mr. John 
Burns, who has struck a blow at the feather-headed 
Socialists from which they are not likely to recover. 

A very pleasant and novel soirée was given the other 
day in intellectual Haslemere. Captain Younghusband 
was persuaded to tell the story of the Chitral campaign 
before quite a brilliant company. His narrative was 
exceedingly graphic, and at its conclusion Major-General 
Sir Richard Pollock, K.C.S.I., proposed a vote of thanks to 
the gallant Captain. Sir Richard mentioned that he had 
been in Chitral many years ago. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
Her Majesty the Queen is at Balmoral, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice (Princess Henry of Battenberg) and 
Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, and has been 
visited by the Duke and Duchess of York. Lord Cross 
hus arrived to be Minister in attendance on her Majesty. 

The Prince of Wales on Tuesday, Sept. 10, visited his 
brother, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, at Rein- 
hardsbrunn. 

The prorogation of Parliament, which was performed 
on Thursday, Sept. 5, has been immediately followed by a 
total cessation of political movements and demonstrations. 

The election for South Kerry, on Sept. 7, resulted in 
the return of Mr. T. G. Farrell, the McCarthyite candidate, 
by 1209 votes, against the Healyite candidate, Mr. W. 
Murphy, who polled 474. 

The appointment of Sir Arthur Havelock to be Governor 
of Madras, and that of Sir Joseph West Ridgeway to 
succeed him in the government of Ceylon, have this week 
been officially announced. ; 

A conference in favour of ‘ fiscal reform,’’ meaning the 
imposition of moderate protective import duties to the 
advantage of British industries, was held on Sept. 6, at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, presided over by the Right Hon. 
James Lowther, M.P.; they passed resolutions accordingly. 

The Board of Agriculture has issued the second part of 
the returns for Great Britain during the year which ended 
last June, showing the area cultivated for wheat crops this 
year to be 1,417,641 acres, which is a decrease of 510,321 
acres compared with the preceding twelvemonth; an increase 
of 36,763 acres in the cultivation of potatoes, an increase of 
181,527 acres in hay from clover and rotation grass, but 
a decrease of 91,000 acres in hay from permanent grass 
land; an increase of 7223 in cattle, but a decrease of 
69,305 in sheep; the total number of cattle being 6,354,333, 
and the total number of 
sheep, 25,792,195; there is 


entertained by the Prefect of the Gironde with an official 
dinner. The English residents at Bordeaux presented him 
with a bronze statuette. It is announced that the Irench 
Government will bestow upon his Lordship the decoration 
of the Legion of Honour. 


The sculling race for the championship of England 
was rowed on Monday, Sept. 9, over the course from 
Putney to Mortlake. It was won very easily by ©. R. 
Harding, of Chelsea, the holder of the English professional 
championship, defeating T. Sullivan, of Hammersmith, 
late of Auckland, New Zealand. The time was twenty- 
two minutes and fifty-nine seconds. 


The Irish Golfing Union and the Royal Portrush Golf 
Club on Tuesday entered upon a combined golf meeting 
vf first - rate importance. Since its introduction into 
Ireland some years ago the game has made tremendous 
strides in the country, and now Irish golfers are able to 
provide a tournament which almost vies in interest with 
the recognised amateur and professional championships. 
At its inception in 1892 Mr. Alexander Stuart, of the 
Honourable Company of Edinburgh Golfers, carried off 
the honour of the inaugural Irish Champi mship, and for 
the succeeding two years Mr. John Ball, jun., defeated all 
comers at Newcastle and Dublin. This year Mr. Ball has 
again appeared to defend his title. To endeayour to wrest 
the honour from the Hoylake golfer a larger number of 
amateurs have come forward. ‘There were in all sixty- 
four competitors against thirty-six at Dublin — last 
year, On the other hand, the field was scarcely so 
strong in individual talent. ‘The striking feature of the 
tournament so far has been the defeat of Mr. Ball in the 
second round by a young local player, Mr. R. Gilroy, the 
son of a well-known Scottish golfer now resident in [reland. 
Mr. Ball’s victor is only eighteen years of age, and was 
born at Monifieth, in Forfarshire, although he has spent 
the last ten years of his life in Ireland, 
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raise their leads, and have not hesitated to insult the 
memory of the Great Emperor, and to offend thereby the 
German people in its noblest associations and feelings.” 


An International Agricultural Congress was opened at 
Brussels on Sept. 9 under the presidency of M. Cartuyvels, 
welcomed and addressed by M. de Bruyn, the Belgian 
Minister of Agriculture, and attended by four hundred 
delegates, representing almost every country of [urope. 


An International Congress of Physiologists has been 
opened at Berne, to occupy several days. Germany and 
Great Britain send the largest contingents of members. 
‘There are eighty-two papers to be read, most of them, it is 
said, treating of mental physiology. 


The Porte announced on Saturday, Sept. 7, to the 
British, French, and Russian Embassies at Constantinople, 
the extent of concessions which the ‘Turkish Government 
will yield with respect to the reform of the administration 
of the Armenian provinces. It will not have any Christian 
to be appointed to the offices either of Vali or Mutessarif ; 
but other administrative cflicials, Mohammedan or Christian, 
may be appointed in proportion to the population, and 
Christians may be officers of the gendarmes. The Mudirs 
are to be elected by the Councils of Ielders. A rural con- 
st ibulary is to be established. There is to be a pe rmanent 
Turkish Committee of Control, sitting at the Dorte, to 
superint nd the application of these reforms and to com- 
municate directly with the three foreign Embassies. 


THE MORECAMBE BAY DISASTER, 
On the sea-coast of North Lancashire, within a few miles 
of the town of Lancaster, lies the shore of Morecambe 
Bay, which has given the name of Morecambe to a small 
holiday watering-place that has prown up there mce the 
railway brought it into communication with the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire manufacturing towns. Ilere, on Monday, 
Sept. 9, at eleven in the 
morning, the landing-stage 
at the end of the pleasure- 





an increase of 494,405 in 
pigs. The increase of live 
tock (eattle) is in England, 
not in Scotland, and Ireland 
is not included in this 
return, 


The trade returns for the 
month of August are satis- 
factory, as were those for 
July. The exports of British 
produce were to the value 
of £20,481,495, to be com- 
pared with £18,581,240 in 
Aug. 1894, and £19,530,178 
in Aug. 1893, the improve- 
ment being chiefly in tex- 
tiles, woollen, cotton, linen, 
silk, clothing and _ haber- 
dashery. The imports 
amounted to £28,421,603, 
which was nearly £800,000 
over those of August 1894, 
besides a large increase of 
bullion and specie. On the 
whole, the month’s trade 
was 11 per cent. above that 
of the corresponding month 
of last year. The excess of 
imports over exports which 
was observed last year has 
been slightly reduced during 
the eight months of 1895. 


The Trade Union Con- 








pier, which projects far into 
the sea, was crowded with 
people, waiting to get on 
board the steam-boat 
Kaxpress, for an excursion to 
Blackpool. Part of the 
floor of this structure, com- 
posed of iron gratings sup- 
ported by iron piers too 
slender for the unusual 
weight of such a throng, 
suddenly broke down be- 
neath them; about fifty 
men, women, and children 
were thrown into the water. 
It was not deep enough, on 
all sides, to drown them 
immediately, and many of 
them clung to the un- 
damaged parts of the land- 
ing-stage, or to the pier, 
until they could be relieved, 
there being no high waves. 
But the fall or shock had 
probably stunned a few of 
the weaker, and others had 
suffered contusions of the 
linbs, which made them 
unable to stand, while some, 
endeavouring to reach the 
steam -boat, got into deep 
water. An elderly lady, 
Mrs. Ralph, of Carlisle, was 
taken up drowned = and 





gress at Cardiff terminated Seip Veiontie , , 
on Sept. 7, with resolutions sta indiaea laid upon the deck of 
MORECAMBE BAY AND PIER: SCENE OF THE ACCIDENT ON SEPTEMBER 9. the steam - boat. Several 


in fayour of the Eight 
Hours Bill for Miners; 
liberty for Post-Office servants and all others in Govern- 
ment employ to form trade unions; abolition of child 
labour in all factories and workshops; further amend- 
ment of the Truck Acts; full trade union rates of wages, 
and minimum of 24s. a week for labourers, to be the con- 
ditions of establishments getting any Government work ; 
right of distraint for wages, as of a landlord for rent, in case 
of the stoppage of any mill or works making no provision 
for payment of wages; investment of trade union funds in 
farms and other industrial undertakings, with a view to 
providing employment for members who may be victimised ; 
legal responsibility of employers for loss or damage to 
workmen’s tools by fire while on the premises of the 
employers; and to have the hours of work in bake- 
houses limited to forty-eight a week; this, also, to be 
scheduled as an unhealthy trade under the Home Office 
regulations. The Congress further resolved that in all 
legislative enactinents concerning labour, hours of work, 
and remuneration, there should be no distinction made as 
to the sex of the persons employed, but perfect equality of 
treatment. It was agreed to send three delegates to the 
Convention of the American Federation of Labour in 
February next at New York. 

The Lord Mayor of London, Sir Joseph Renals, arrived 
in Paris, with Lady Renals, on Friday evening, Sept. 6, 
and stayed at the Grand Hotel. He received next morning 
a deputation from the British Chamber of Commerce in 
Paris, and a deputation from the Municipal Council of 
Paris. He went, at three o’clock in the afternoon, to visit 
the President of the French Republic, M. Félix Faure, at 
the Elysée Palace. His Lordship, who was accompanied 
by Major Parkington, afterwards called on the Marquis 
of Dufferin, the British Ambassador. In the evening the 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress visited the theatre of 
the Comédie Francaise. On Sunday, at noon, his Lordship 
went to lunch with M. Hanotaux, the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, where he met Lord Dufferin, Mr. Eustis, 
the United States Minister, and the members of the 
Metrical Conference. The Lord Mayor has left Paris for 
Sordeaux, intending to spend three days in visiting the 
principal vineyards of the Médoc, Sauterne, and St. 
Emilion districts, with a view to commercial arrangements. 
On Tuesday he visited the Bordeaux Exhibition, and was 


The police of Paris have not yet been able to find the 
conspirators who sent the explosive packet of nitro- 
glycerine pasteboard, through the post-office, to Baron 
Alfred Rothschild ; but another criminal attempt has been 
made by flinging a metal case, filled with some perilous 
compound, into the porch of Messrs. Rothschild’s bank, in 
the Rue Lafitte. The man who did this has been arrested, 
and proves to be an engine-fitter by trade, named Victor, 
lately dismissed from the workshops of the Northern 
Railway of France; he was formerly a soldier in a 
regiment of Algerian sharp-shooters, and is a native of 
the Lozére, in the South of France. 

The trial of M. Felix Martin, a director of the Southern 
Railway of France, and Messrs. Bobin and André, two of 
its administrative staff, for embezzling the company’s 
funds, began on Sept. 9 in the Assize Court at Paris, and 
is exciting much attention; the accused, M. Martin, 
alleging that Baron Reinach was responsible for some of 
the acts referred to in this indictment. Baron Reinach is 
charged by French politicians with extensive Parliamentary 
corruptions in the affairs of companies. 

President Faure and General Zurlinden, the Minister 
of War, have been attending the military manoeuvres in 
the Department of the Vosges. The Russian General 
Dragomiroff is also attending these manceuvres. 

The German Emperor William II. has been visiting 
Pomerania for the military manceuvres, at which the 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria was present. The 
Emperor William, after reviewing the troops of the .2nd 
Army Corps, banqueting with the provincial authorities at 
Stettin, and receiving, with the Empress, many ‘local 
demonstrations of loyalty, embarked at Swinemiinde on 
board his steam - yacht /ohenzollern to see the naval 
manceuvres of the German fleet in the Baltic. 

The Emperor William has issued a rescript thanking all 
who have taken part in the recent celebrations of the 
anniversary of Sedan. He concludes by expressing a hope 
that ‘‘a people which thus honours its dead and is so 
mindful of its past will ever stand loyally by Emperor 
and Empire, and will know how to resist those unpatriotic 
enemies of the divine system of order in the world, who, 
even in these days of national enthusiasm, have dared to 


other women, unconscious 
and almost lifeless when they were lifted out of the water, 
presently revived; but Clara Illingworth, wife of the 
caretaker of the Methley Board School, near Leeds, 
and a young man named Priestley, were drowned, 
their bodies not being recovered until low tide in the 
evening. Fractured legs and severe lacerations were 
suffered by three or four ladies, and there was one case of 
concussion of the spine, besides many injuries from the 
effects of the shock, or of the immersion, which might 
prove more or less serious. Yet the disaster night easily 
have caused a much greater loss of life. 


THE OUTWARD TIDE. 
They took her birds away because they sang ; 
Her kitten’s bells: and then they gather’d round, 


But, through the window still the music rang 
Of many waves, in melodies of sound. 


They saw her pictures smile about the room— 
The faces she had painted into life; 
The oaken bureau in the crimson’d gloom 
With its wrought stores to grace her when a wife. 


And he who lov’d her watch’d the alter’d face, 

That did not flush nor dimple at his touch; 
Whilst God's red sunrise fill’d the sacred place, 

And lit the once proud head that droop’d so much, 
Dim thoughts like these rose to the rainbow sky: 

‘‘The years have made us one in heart and mind: 
I shall be wanting her until I die 

And seeking always what I cannot find.” 


The waves lapp'd lightly on the shingl'd shore, 
And toss’d the tinted shells and weeds about 
Then, with a swelling song, wash’d back once more, 
And, with the tide, a little life went out! 
Epiru Rvutrer. 
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CIIAPTER V. 
PAULINE. 


Pauline, though she was certainly beautiful in her way, 
and though she had received a good deal of flattering 


attention from young men, was as natural as any girl can 


be in more or less conventional surroundings, and she had 


all the confidence of 


insolence, 


a pet lamb without its cheek and 


It is true that her instincts occasionally made her quail 


and tremble as one 
might who feels the 
quiver of the earth 
in a seismic dis- 
turbance; but, as 
a general rule, she 
was just happy and 
content to live with- 
out too much exer- 
cise of painful 
thought. The dis- 
ease of contempla- 
tive consideration of 
things had not laid 
hold of her yet. 
With luck she 
might even escape 
the measles of a 
metaphysical period 
altogether. 

Yet, of course, 
she had her notions 
of the right and 
proper thing to do. 
When her time 
came she would 
marry. But that 
was just as if she 
had said 

“When Lam old 
I shall have grey 
hair, And when I 
am very old I shall 
die.” 

lor love was an 
end in itself so far, 
and robed in mists 
which she could not 
see through. Iler 
notion of the man 
was man in the 
abstract, and, con- 
sequently, like no- 
thing concrete she 
had ever met in 
the streets of San 
Francisco. Ile 
walked in dream- 
land, and never 
showed his face dis- 
tinctly. 

Certainly he 
hadn’t a red beard 
and red sash, and 
when he rode it was 
not on an evil-tem- 
pered Californian 
broncho; and yet 
she was soon on 
very good terms 
with Jack Bevis. 

For the second 
day of her visit she 
met him in the barn 
lot. He was with- 
out his red sash, 
and his hat was the 
very deuce of a hat. 

But he carried it 
with a devil-may- 
care air that made 
one forget the holes 
in it and the grease- 
marks. 
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By MORLEY ROBERTS. 


‘“Why, Mr. Bevis,” she said, and Jack, who was going 
by with no more than a respectful salute, stopped at once. 
‘* Why, what are you doing here ?” 

Jack looked down on her and bit his lip. 

‘*T’m the stableman, Miss Camacho.” 

‘“ What are you doing it for, Mr. Bevis?” she asked, 
evidently very much puzzled. 

‘* For twenty dollars a month and my grub,” said Jack, 
in the most matter-of-fact way. 


Carrying her into the garden, he laid her down under a big oak-tree. 


COURAGE OF PAULINE CAMACHO. 


BY R. CATON WOODVILLE. 


* But I thought 

Jack laughed. 

‘** You thought I was quite respectable because I used to 
go tothe opera,eh? Your uncle always gave me the tickets.” 

‘I didn’t quite mean that,” said the girl; but think- 
ing she had talked enough with him, she added, ‘‘ Can you 
tell me where I could find some eggs ¥ ” 

Jack turned towards the stable. 

“Tf you will come with me I'll show you where you 
can always find 
some, I cache what 
I find in one place, 
for Lorenzo sucks 
all he can lay his 
paws on.” 

And he showed 
her a hoard in the 
first manger of his 
stable. 

‘*Any time you 
want some you'll 
find them here,” 
said Jack, and when 
she had taken a 
dozen, and they 
were outside again 
in the sunlight he 
lifted his hat and 
strode off without 
looking round. 

Pauline went 
straight to her aunt 
after leaving the 
eggs in the kitchen. 

Auntie, how 
did you get such a 
stableman ¥ Why, 


he’sa gentleman ! 





she asked, 

‘**T don’t mind 
so long as he does 
his work, if he 
the ex-lresident,”’ 
said Mrs. Llope. 
‘But how did you 
find that out, 
Pauline ?” 

‘I met him at 
San Irancisco,” said 
the girl. ‘* He was 
always at the opera. 
And uncle’ knew 
him.” 

fhe didn’t tell 
Mrs. Hope that her 
uncle had given 
Jack the tickets. 

“Tt was your 
uncle sent him 
here,” said the 
mistress of the 
ranch; ‘‘and he’s 
a very good worker. 
Mind you don't 
talk with him too 
much.” 

Andshe relapsed 
into a big account- 
book. 

‘*Tt was he who 
sang that song last 
night,” thought 
Pauline, and = she 
tried to remembe1 
the words of it. 

**T ll ask him,” 
she said when she 
found she couldn't 
recall them. And 
she did next 
morning, when she 
caught him milk 
ing. 





ill, you beast !” 


Pauline hummed 
‘but it begins 
g or other,” 
than a star,’ or 


Italian except 


lon with great interest. 


oke 
s, and 
} 


where did you learn to milk ?”’ 
mumbled Jack, as he the 
had flecked into his mouth when he 


spat out 


tralia’ Why you area 
7 put in Jack. 


agabond 
in Englishman, ¢ 


raveller, For you are re you not?” 
Jack turned that cow away, and getting up, nodded. 
"es, I’m English.” 
you ever going back ?” 
is I can get the money.” 
began on But Pauline insisted on 
just as they both hidden behind the 
on which she was experimenting Mrs. Hope 


another cow. 
’ were 
corp is Vilé 
called for h 

‘If I don't 
getting up he went to the gate. 

Yes, Ma‘am.’ 

‘Mr. Blake 
for you. So you must get some yourself.” 

And between his teeth Jack cursed the whole ranch, 
for he had scarcely time to turn round in, 


in the corral,” he said, and 


go she'll com 


ivs he can’t spare anyone to haul in wood 


said Mrs. Hope 


who heard her, 


Pauline has got to?” 
away. But Jack, 
bound to take any notice of a 


‘*T wonder where 
aloud, 


couldn't se 


she turned 
that he was 
So he went back to Pauline, 
* he asked. 
* But 


She seems angry.” 


remark not intended for him. 
‘* Tlow are you getting on ? 
‘I get 

doesn't like 
What was troubling the cow was the sinful waste of 

for Pauline only got a thimbleful each squeeze, and 


r 


some,” said the girl. I think the cow 


me, 


time ; 
sometimes none at all, though her hands and wrists ached. 
better let said Jack. “Tt ll 


‘You'd 
you tired at and, besides, I’m in a 


me finish,” 


make very first ; 
hurry.” 

‘* What did aunt want?” 

‘* More work,” said Jack, a little bitterly. 
wanted to know where you were.” 

* Did you say 7” 

‘“No, Miss She didn’t ask. 
remarked it in a vague sort of way that I wasn't bound 
to hear.” 

And, sitting down again, he soon dried that cow out. 

‘*Perhaps you'll teach me more some day,” said 
Pauline. ‘ I like to learn things. It’s silly being useless. 
Aunt says you are a very good worker, Mr. Bevis. Isn't 


‘**And she 


Camacho. She only 


it funny ? ” 

And she laughed mervily. 

‘* It’s not half as funny as it seems,” said Jack. ‘The 
more one does, the more one can do, If it wasn’t for one 
thing I'd quit sooner than cart that wood in myself.” 

‘* What thing, Mr. 5 

But he laughed as he answered — 

‘‘Money. It’s a great trouble, isn’t it ?” 

And then he marched off with the pails of milk. After 
that he hitched u horse up and hauled in two loads of 
wood, and then split it so savagely that the chips flew 


sevis ? 


twenty yards, 

‘* For I’m a fool—a fool. I wish I’d never seen her, or 
that she hadn't come. By the Lord, I shall be making love 
to her in less than a week. And La Donna will tumble to 
it, and I shall get the Grand Bounce; and if she doesn't it 
I wish someone would die and leave 


won't be any good. 
For if she got sweet on me what could I 


me some money. 
do ? 
And with that he stuck the axe sotight in a knotty log 
that he nearly broke the handle getting it out. 
‘* If two or three people at home would reckon up their 


I’m a useless beast.” 


moral possessions and conclude they weren't good enough 
to live, I might come in for a few hundred a year. Per- 
haps I might get a good job at home if I only ate humble 
pie and went to my folks like a prodigal son. But I guess 
the fatted calf would be a very small veal cutlet.” 
Nevertheless, he didn’t do the thing which 
apparently the wisest. Instead, he 
Pauline a dozen times every day, and sank further and 
further into the slough. He even stayed up late, and went 
prowling in the front garden, at the risk of being shot at 
by Blake, who was very nervous at nights. And now every 
day the work grew heavier, for the fruit was coming on. 
Ife had to spend hours gathering cherries. He bore that 
because Pauline usually came down and helped him, but it 
meant not finishing in the stable till ten o'clock at night, 
and crawling into his blankets so dog-tired that he hardly 


was 


remained and saw 


IE 
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cared to take his clothes off. He abused La Donna 
dreadfully to Nansen. 
‘“‘TIang it, doesn’t the 
men’s work ?”’ 
‘Why don’t you quit ? 
work, and never went beyond it. 


woman see I’m doing two 


* said John, who had his own 


But Jack never answered that question honestly. For, 
if he hada hundred dollars now, he would have thought 


clearing out. It made him none the less 


by fore 
t being put upon, as he considered it. 


twice 
angry a 

‘I°ll make love to Pauline, anyhow,” he said. “If I 
And, of 


Besides, 


were to marry her they ’d have to find me a job, 
course, ] can do better than being a stableman. 
how it would rag Madam!” 

He almost laughed at the notion. 

‘I wonder whether she knows I’m a little better as 
regards breeding than most of the men who work for her *”’ 

A. few days after he knew she did, for he had to drive 
her into Healdsburg, and La Donna talked all the way. 
Little by little they diverged into and into 
books, and Jack saw she was a well-read woman as well as 
a keen one. She treated himn so well that he was in a fury 
when she bullied him the next morning for not having done 
something which he could by no possibility have had the 


England, 


time for. Jack burst out. 

‘By heavens, Madam, and how could I when I was 
driving you from three till nine? I didn’t finish in the 
stables till half-past ten.” 

And he actually turned sharp round without 
for an Mrs. Hope glared after him 
“Tf he wasn’t such a worker I'd send him 
But she knew when she had hold of a man, though she 
lacked discretion, as all women do, in directing physical 


waiting 
answer. angrily. 
away.” 


labour. 

Whe n Jac k 
towering rage about this, 
barn lot she thought he was going to slay someone, 

‘* What's the matter, Mr. Bevis 7” 

IIer sweet voice soothed him down, but he let out all 


was in a 
the 


met Pauline next time he 


SWUNnLe ACcCTOSS 


and as he 


she asked, 


the sime, 

‘Why, Miss Camacho, Mrs, Hope thinks I’m a steam- 
engine made of brass that never gets tired; a magician 
that can be in two places at once. I’m getting full up of 
this. I shall go home to my ancestral halls.” 

‘*Never mind,” Pauline; ‘if you'll take my 
advice, you'll just do what you think you ought to, and 
lor she says you’re most intelligent, 


said 


don’t mind her a bit. 
and, as I told you before, a very good worker.” 

a little mollified; ‘* but 
there are limits to everything. And 
given out over yonder, and I must bring the sheep over 


‘‘So she ought,” said Jack, 


now the water has 


here. That’s another job.” 

He went off to do it at a gallop, as soon as he got his 
horse, and Pauline watched him. 

‘*Tt’sa horrid shame the way aunt works him. He’s 
a very nice sort of man. I wonder what he did to come 
out here and do this.” 

For she couldn’t see why any reasonably educated man 
should be looking after horses in California, and working 
for twenty dollars a month. Yes; what had he done in 
England ? 

She leant on the fence between the barn lot and the 
garden, and waited for him to return. In the meantime 
she watched the hogs, of which there were about a hundred 
lying round in the sun, or hunting vainly for food. 

‘* Horrible things!” said Pauline ; ‘‘ but they are thin 
and hungry.” 

For nobody fed them, and having to scratch for them- 
selves, they had become cannibals and fierce and devilish. 
Jack never thought of that when he brought part of the 
sheep up. But then, as he owned, he knew very little of 
He learnt something that afternoon, and so did 
But afterwards, in spite of the sudden 


hogs. 
poor Pauline. 
dreadful horror of it, he was glad. 

The water on the other side had never yet quite dried 
up, and by separating the sheep into two lots Jack had 
managed to save himself the worst part of the labour. He 
left the sheep with the youngest lambs, and only brought 
about a dozen that were well able to run. As he drove 
them through the way by which he had first come to the 
ranch he began to feel good-tempered again; for some- 
how or another he always got more cheerful on horseback. 
It seemed more natural to ride, and he partook of the 
horse’s, strength as the horse partook of his will. But he 
rode very slowly. 

Yet, when he came within two hundred yards of the 
creek the sheep smelt the water, and one began to gallop 
for it, and the others followed. JPauline, who was 
watching, saw them stream whitely across the sun-lit 
space, and then, as the few mothers left their lambs, she 
heard the higher, feebler bleat of the youngsters. 

‘* Poor little things,” she said pityingly. 

Sut the shrill sound roused far other feclings in the 
gaunt savage herd of swine. Those that were up ran to the 
sheep, and those that were lying down scrambled on their 
feet. They swept grunting into the flock, a scaly, bestial herd 
of devils, and seeing the lambs they rushed on them open- 
jawed and tore them in pieces. One of the bigger lambs 
ran; but it ran vainly, they tracked it pitilessly, remorse- 
lessly, caught it, tore it in fragments, and went grunting 
and ‘bloody for other prey. Jack, who had been smitten 
dumb for a moment, struck spurs into his horse and went 
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Some he trampled down and 
some he cut with his whip. He yelled and screamed at 
them, but nothing turned them. ‘The last lamb was killed 
as he stooped from his saddle to snatch it from the ground. 
And then he heard a woman scream, and saw Pauline, who 
had run out into the open, sink down fainting. One old 
but Jack rede 


over the beast, leaving it squealing, and came to her first. 


at them like a thunderbolt. 


sow saw her fall, and ran to her grunting; 


He sprang from his horse, caught her in his arms, and 
carrying her inte the garden, laid her down under a big 
oak-tree, and, stooping, dared to touch her cheek with his 
lips. 

‘*Poor, poor child!” he said, and then she opened her 
eyes. Finding herself in his arms, she blushed deeply, but 
paled again. 

‘** Horrible, horrible!” she 
with her hands. 

‘*T am sorry you saw it,” 


said, and she clutched him 


said Jack. ‘* And, oh! so 
sorry I didn’t know.” 

And she burst into tears. 

‘The dear, dear little lambs!” she sobbed. 
was dreadful! I shall never forget it.” 

‘** Let me help you down to the house, my poor child,” 
said Jack tenderly. And he saw she was touched by the 
trouble in his voice. Yet now she loosed him, and tried to 
In a moment she was able to walk, but he went with 


‘© Oh, it 


rise, 

her to the house-garden. 
Poor Mr. Bevi 

sheep,” she said. He took her hand and pressed it. 

smiled a little and went into the house. 

** every day IT love the child 


And you were very got d to the 
fhe 


‘ By heavens,” said Jack, 
And L’Il be someone yet, and win her.” 

Ile swore it by his life—and meant it. Dut when he 
caught his horse again he forgot his love in anger. For 
even then these unappeased monsters were working among 


more, 


quartering it back and 
And the mothers called 


the flock like pointers in stubble, 
forth looking for more lambs yet. 
vainly for the dead, 7 
VI. 
AZALEAS. 


CHAPTER 


MAIDENHAIR AND 


It pleased Jack more than a little to find that Pauline said 
nothing to Mrs. Hope about the hogs, or, at any rate, about 
what had happened to her. And if he had understood 
why she did not, he would have been more pleased still, 
for Pauline trembled a little to think she had been held in 
that big man’s arms. She even suspected that he had 
kissed her; perhaps her unconsciousness had not been so 
deep but that a suggestion of the kiss remained in her 
mind. 

“Tf he did he’s not a common 
‘‘He’s more like a gentleman than half I see 


Pauline, 
in San 


man,” said 
Francisco.” 

And remembering his sorrow and agitation at the death 
of the little lambs, and his evident tenderness for herself, 
she was tender and gentle in her thoughts of him. 

‘*Poor Mr. Bevis! I wonder why he’s working like 
this!” 

So, when Mrs. Hope came up and slanged him for losing 
twelve lambs, Pauline was yery angry with her aunt. 

‘‘ Bevis, what’s this?” said La Donna; ‘‘ how could 
you be so careless! I thought you said you knew all about 
sheep ! = 

‘*So I do,” said Jack, firing up, ‘ but I never said J] 
knew all about hogs; and if you knew you should haye 
told me. If you didn’t you can’t blame me. Anyhow, the 
hogs are starved to death.” 

‘‘ Well, there are twelve lambs gone,” said Mrs. Hope 
angrily, ‘and if you had taken a little more trouble to feed 
the hogs they wouldn’t have done it.” 

Jack turned round. 

‘‘ Great Scott! Ma’am, and how am I to feed a hundred 
hungry swine ?” 

‘‘There will be plenty of apples soon, and you can 
bring them up in a wheelbarrow. And that reminds me, 
you had better gather some apricots and stone them.” 

Jack shrugged his shoulders, and thought of the bull. 
He went straight up to the stable and turned Blazer adrift, 
previously looking to see that La Donna and Pauline were 
near the garden gate. When Mrs. Hope saw the bull and 
heard his bellow, she lifted her skirts and fled screaming. 

But Jack got his horse and stock-whip, and went after 
the animal, who smashed three gates and broke down two 
fences and had a fight before he was corralled. The exercise 
soothed Jack wonderfuily. He quite cheered up and put in 
a lot of time mending the gates and rails which were far 
enough from the house to be out of La Donna’s chief 
sphere of influence and interference. 

And in the meantime Pauline said she had a headache 
and went to her own room. TF or she wanted badly to 
quarrel with her aunt on Jack’s behalf. 

‘*T think he behaves very well, considering everything,” 
she said. ‘‘ I wonder how he puts up with it.” 

Yet that afternoon she said she would stay all the 
summer if her aunt liked. 

The next time Jack had any chance of talking to her 
was on a Sunday, on which day he did nothing but milk 
the cows and look after the horses, and ride over the other 
side and attend to the buggies of such visitors as came. So 
he was quite idle, and when he saw Pauline going for a 
walk up the creek he nipped out, dug some worms, got an 
old rod and line, and went trout-fishing. He cut off 
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two hundred yards by running along the top of the flume 
which brought the water to the horse-trough and the 
house, and thereby risked his neck. But by choosing that 
vay he got ahead of Pauline, and was fishing in a pool as 
steadily as if he had been there for hours when she 
came by. 

He pretended he did not see her, and started when she 
spoke. 

‘Have you caught anything, Mr. Bevis?” she asked, 
taking her hat off, and swinging it in her hand. 

‘‘TIow you startled said Jack. ‘‘ No, 
Camacho, I have caught nothing yet.” 

But that moment he hooked a four-ounce trout, and 
Pauline was delighted, of course, as all 


Miss 


9) 
me. 


whipped it out. 
women are when anyone they are interested in wins at 
any game of skill. She stood and watched him for a 
moment, and then sat down on a rock. Ilis heart fairly 
jumped for joy to 
see her there with 
the wild azaleas 
about her. And a 
frond of maidenhair 
delicately 
above her head. 

‘“‘T wanted to 
ask you, Mr. Bevis, 
if those horrid pigs 
would hurt a 
man?” 

Jack turned, and 
thereby 
another trout. 

“They would 
eat anyone who 


dr Ti yped 


missed 





was helpless, who 
was, say, drunk or 
insensible,” he 
answered. Andthe 
thought of her lying 
on the ground ina 
faint 
him then and made 


came back to 


him shake. 

‘They wouldn't 
have left you alive 
long if I hadn't 
picked you up,” he 
added, and he 
her blush. 

‘* Then I’m glad 
you did,” she 
softly, as if 
were thanking him 
little 
could 
hardly ex- 
pected. Ile 
thanked her for the 
her voice 
with his eyes, and 


Suw 


said 
she 


for some 
sery ice she 


have 


tone of 


understood at 
least part of what 


she 


they said. 

But in her eyes 
there was always a 
question, and he 
knew it. He 
termined to satisfy 
her 


de- 


some of 
curiosity. 

** You know you 
can’t easily catch 
trout without a bait 





or lure of some kind, 
Miss Camacho,” he 
said presently. 

‘* Of course not, 
Mr. Bevis. But why 
do you say that ?” 

Jack dropped another worm into the hole. 
wasn’t thinking of fishing. 

‘* Well, the only way to get satisfied is to ask ques- 
tions,” he said. 

The girl looked at his back steadily, and knowing that 
she was staring he turned round and caught her eye. There 
was an infectious gleam in his own, and both of them 
laughed. 

‘* You are very, very clever, Mr. Bevis,’’ she said, *‘ and 
so I would like to know on 

** Exactly, and I'll tell you. At least, I'll tell you what 
the reasons were not for my running away from England.” 

Ile chose a flat rock at a fairly respectful distance from 
her and sat down. 

‘* You would like to know—that is, it would, perhaps, 
interest you a little in this dull place to know why I’m 
here as a stableman ?” 

Pauline nodded. 

‘* Well, in the first place, I am not a peer of the realm. 
You know in stories they often are peers of therealm. And 
I haven’t forged my father’s name, and he’s nota stern, 
And, moreover, financially speaking, 


But he 


unforgiving parent. 
his name isn’t worth forging by a man with any large 
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notions. And I’ve not killed anyone. And I haven’t been 
in the Guards. They are caught cheating in stories. But 
I haven’t been in them, so I’m clear of that. And I’ve 
never been in prison, though I was once fined by an 
eminent London magistrate for assault. And I’ve not 
committed bigamy. And generally speaking, I’m not 
romantic. There isn’t the shadow of a crime on my career.” 

‘‘T think you ’re rather funny, anyway,” said Pauline. 
‘‘ But what were the reasons ?” 

Jack tugged his beard and glanced at her sideways. 

‘‘There is another common reason for going to the 
devil abroad.” 

‘¢What is it ?” 

‘‘ Being disappointed in love.” 

Pauline looked at him sharply, and then dropped her 
eyes on the ruining water. 

‘ But I wasn’t.” 





‘ 


“* Have you caught anything, Mr. Bevis?” ‘* No, Miss Camacho, I have caught nothing yet.” 


There was a long pause, and suddenly Jack jumped at 
his rod, and landed another trout. 

‘So can you think why I came out to California ? 

‘*T give it up, Mr. Bevis.”’ 

° S, ° 

‘‘ Simply, then, because I’m naturally a bit of a vaga- 
bond, and my health wasn’t good. Not at all romantic, 
eh?” 

‘T think it’s better than forgery,” the 
‘But surely you’re not going to do this all 


” 


said girl 
laughing. 
your life.” 

‘‘Not much,” said Jack energetically. 
La Donna all my life? No, no!” 

‘*Who’s La Donna, Mr. Bevis ?” 

‘Your aunt, Miss Camacho. The 
La Donna Diavola.” 

And Pauline laughed and clapped her hands. 

‘She would be angry if she knew.” ~ 

And then Jack slid off his rock and sat on the grass. 
He put his hat down and sat in contemplation. 

‘‘It’s a bit tough, Miss Camacho, all this work ; not 
but what I can do it, for I’ve knocked about a good deal. 
But at twenty-seven one begins to think of settling down 
and haying a home,” 


‘Stay with 


Italians call her 
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“Surely you are more than twenty-seven,” said 
Pauline. 
“Tf you saw me without a beard you wouldn't say so." 
‘‘Then I wish—” said Pauline, but she stopped. Jack 
swore he would shave that very night. 


‘‘And,” he went on, ‘I’m tired of knocking about 


’ 


America.” 

‘‘Tell me,” she said, ‘“‘ what you’ve done here and 
where you ve been.” 

He leant on his elbow and began a yarn which fairly 
got over her and made her breathless. 

For he spoke of Texas and Arizona and the Indian 
Territory, and starvation in Minneapolis and St. Louis and 
Chicago, and of six months on the Great Lakes, and then 
again of Colorado and the sage-bush and alkali deserts, 
and then of British Columbia and railroad work. And of 
tramping in Washington Territory, and of work in saw- 

mills. Ile ex- 
plained to her how 
tramps live, and 
how they dice, and 
he told her the 
whole art of beating 
one’s way on trains, 
the dif- 
ference between 


showing 


tackling a passenger 
and a freight. 
Incidentally he 
described the ways 
of wild cattle, and 
suggested times in 
the 
pangs of frost, and 
of bitter thirst, too, 
and mirage in the 
desert. 

And 


he came to 


hospitals and 





afterwards 
fan 
Francisco; and 
though he spared 
her the the 


tears came into her 


worst, 


eyes, and she caught 
her breath 


almost sobbed 


and 


‘**And you were 
starving when J was 
happy and had all 
I wanted and more. 
Ch, Mr. Bevis!” 

And he took her 
hand and kissed it 
like a cavalier. 

‘*You are good 
and kind, my deur 
young lady ; 
that you are so to 
me makes it not to 


and 





be regretted.” 
But she 
startled, 
her hand away. 
Then he rose up 
and the 
narrow space by the 
creck which was 
free of brush. Ile 


almost to 


wis 


and drew 


paced 


spoke 
himeelf. 
‘* Now 
over, or almost over, 
and ina little while 
I shall go back to 
England. There I 
know I shall find 
something todo that 
is better than this. 
No—not worthier ; 
future will be, 
And I rejoice that I can 


this is 


for the work for a man in the I am 


convinced, greatly manual work. 
do things with my hands; it makes me freer than those 
who have nothing but a mere faculty or a small training to 
give them a footing on the earth. But as things are 
ordered we should have more money. And that [ will have, 
If, indeed, I have anything to make it for.” 

Pauline did not look up, but she spoke. 

‘“ Mr. Bevis, surely you owe it to yourself. 
I was able to see you were not quite what you might have 
looked to others. And I am sure you can do something.” 

He stopped and looked down on her doubtfully. 

‘Will you bid me try ?” 

‘« What difference would that make ? Mustn’t it come 
out of oneself? Others can do what you are doing now.’ 

‘‘ Wait till the other man comes,” said Jack, smiling 
again, ‘and I'll bet ten dollars La Donna will hold me up 
to him as a paragon. But as to the difference you might 
make? Think what great things even a little cause can 
produce!” 

And thon the sun dipped behind the hill and the cold 
shadow came down on them, and Pauline knew she was 
reckless in staying there talking with her gunt’s stableman, 


I am glad 
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Christian Social Union 


The Cardiff branch of the 
. arranged for special sermons at eleven churches in the 
town by well-known preachers of marked social sympathies. 
It is said that the 
Conference, and regret is expressed in a Church paper that 
the Dean and Chapter of Llandaff did not invite the Trades 


Nonconformists absolutely ignored the 


| Union Congress to the Cathedral. An irate correspondent 


l goes 80 lar as to say that ** greatly as the Dean is respected, 


the Cathedral is unhappily in no sense a centre of Church 
life and work in the diocese, and its influence is practically 


nil,” 


The complaints about Bishop Davidson continue to be 
very bitter. One clergyman says that there is no doubt 
that among the earnest workers in the diocese the feeling 
after a spell of stagnation, and of late years almost worse, is 


Ie 


nything better can happen while there remains that 


one of absolute dism iy, not to say cle spair. does not 


think a 
white elephant Farnham Castle, and while a supposed prize 
| to be spent in keeping up state there. 
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THE OLD RECTORY, 
And late at night, by the help of a hay-fork, he laid 
his bunch of flowers on her window-sill. 
She found them in the morning. But when she saw 
him she started violently, for his beard had disappeared in 
t} 


he interval. 


r 


WORDSWORTH AT GRASMERE. 
To the of lovers of Wordsworth the 


panying picture of the old Rectory at Grasmere, 


great eircl 


accom- 
the 
poet lived for two years, will be all the more interesting 
the h has y beon demolished. The 
walls had stood for two centuries, and had housed more 
than one remarkable Wordsworth spent some of 
his time while under its roof, from 1811 to 1813, in pre- 
paring “‘The Excursion ” When he departed 
from the Rectory, it was to take up his residence at Rydal 
Mount, The ruthless hand of Time has made it necessary 
to rase this landmark in the Wordsworth country, which 
can, however, never lose all trace of the great poet who 
celebrated its beauties in such exquisite verse. 


where 


because use recently 


man. 


for press. 


GRASMERE 


WHERE WORDSWORTH LIVED FROM 1811 TO 1813: 


exercised such an influence in the development of my 
intellect and the better impulses of my nature.” .He 
accepted from the University in 1850 the vicarage of Selby, 
with a mere nominal income and a church which was in 
those days in a condition quite indescribable. From the 
instituted the daily 
service, which from that time has never been dropped ; and 


day of his entering into residence he 


within two years from his appointment he had begun in 
earnest to organise the complete restoration of the church, 
now one of the most splendid and magnificent in England. 


Canon Harper had a certain oddity and orginality, illus- 
trated in one of his advertisements for a curate 

Wanted, by an Incumbent, who means to do as his Bishop 
his Incumbent bids 
of the Established 
his commentary the Prayer 
good choir ; 
do without 


bids him, a Curate who means to do as 
subject to the rule and 
‘*his text the Bible, 
Book.”’ Daily service ; weekly communion ; 
very fine church. An man, 
incense or prostrations, will find much work which wants 
toing, much ‘‘room to deny himself,’’ and ‘‘a road to bring 
him.’’ Address Rev. Canon Harper, Selby. 


him law 


Church, 


earnest who can 





Thoto Green Lros., 


Grasmere, 


RECENTLY DEMOLISHED. 


In a, letter to his parishioners at Leeds, Canon Talbot 
says that he has never been offered any preferment except 
St. Albans; that there has never been any question of any- 
thing else, and that he has thankfully put such things 
as far as possible entirely out of his mind. He has lived in 
Leeds, he can honestly say, as a home, not looking beyond 
it nor thinking of change. 


The Bishop of Colombo leaves England this week. 


The Rev. H. E. Maddock, Rector of Patrington, 
Hull, has been appointed to the canonry in York Minster 
vacant by the death of Canon Harper. 


near 


Another of the Chapter Ifouse windows in Lincoln 
Cathedral has been filled with stained glass by Messrs. 
Clayton and Bell. It illustrates further the history of the 
Cathedral, and is the eleventh of the series. The 
inscription is at the base of the window, the adjacent shield 
bearing the arms of the city of Lincoln: ‘‘ A thank-offering 
to God from a former chorister of this church, Thomas 
Martin, Mayor of Lincoln 1886—1887, from Eliza, his 
wife, 1894,” V. 


following 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. But why the Anarchist should attack a millionaire who AN ASSAULTED PREMIER. 
has worked for his money, or a merchant prince, I cannot _ ,, , os a : 

RY THE AUTHOR OF ‘(AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” mi: cnatiagg apg eo oan The stalwart Prime Minister of South Australia, the Hon. 
conceive. Even if the millionaire or the merchant prince cape i ; ae 

be not charitable, which he generally is, the investment of C. C, Kingston, Q.C., has lately come before the public in 


It happened nearly half a century ago; to be absolutely 
correct, during the parlous times of 1548. <A son of the 
founder of the house of Rothschild, either Baron Anselm will say no more than bread—for thousands. Destroy them 


his moneys in commerce or industry provides bread—w anew light. It appears that he received an assault with 
a horsewhip from Mr, H. 'T. Sparks, the manager of the 
South Australia Company. Mr. Kingston had _ been 
making some unflattering observations in public as to 
Mr. Sparks, who seized the opportunity of attacking 
the Prime Minister in Victoria Square, Adelaide's chief 
thoroughfare. From the reports which have reached 
this country, it seems that Mr. Kingston was conversing 
with the Sheriff of South Australia, when suddenly, 
without warning, he received several blows with a 


or Baron Solomon—I do not know which, for I have no (the millionaire, his bank, his factory, and everything 
the subject—was seated in his private office 
Frankfort when he heard a terrible commotion 
side Opening the door of his room he asked the 
ind was told by a clerk, shaking like an aspen- 
iat four fellows of most unpromising aspect, 
of stale beer and rank tobacco, insisted on 


him, the principal, ‘‘Show them in,” said the | Z é Js 
asked ; ' a oN ame ds cabman’s whip; turning round, he saw his assailant, 


and dropped his umbrella and hit out at him. Mr. 
Kingston obtained possession of the whip, which he 
means to keep as a memento of the unpleasant instance. 
Mr. Sparks has said, with regard to the matter, 
‘**Personally, I have never made any attack on Mr. 


r; then, turning to the four intruders he 


eir business. 


business is,” replied the self-elected spokes- 
party, ‘‘that you are wallowing in millions, 

hat we and the like of us haven't got a stiver. It 
fair.” ‘* And what remedy do you propose to 
nend to that unsatisfactory state of things from 


Kingston as a man, but simply criticised his actions as 
a Minister of the Crown, and I see no reason why I 
should have to submit to such a personal attack as he 
was the answer, while all four assumed a mS | made.” This unfortunate rencontre has been much dis- 

| cussed, especially as the two combatants were old 
schoolfellows; and it has covered Mr. Kingston with a 


kind of martyr’s glory. 


of view?” was the query. ‘The remedy i 


threatening attitude, and waved their rusty muskets. 
‘**At how much do you compute the fortune of our 
house ¥"’ inquired the banker. ‘‘ Let us say forty 

millions of florins,” chimed in a second, probably the 4 nace bnmne 

financier of the quartet. ‘‘ Forty millions of florins. + ate ad ere ieee BE 

Ve well. let’s take that Senre. We'll soon get at THE CHAMPION COUNTY CRICKET TEAM. 
each one’s share, for there happens to be just about 
forty millions of people in the States of the Diet. That 
makes a florin each. Here’s your share —four florins 


The Surrey team has again retained the championship 
among the fourteen first-class counties. The eleven has 
played 26 matches, winning 17, losing 4, and drawing 5. 
The method of computation adopted deducts losses from 
wins, and ignores draws. According to this record, 
Surrey has 13 points. Lancashire, which played 21 
but I never heard it told by any but so-called Socialists - - : _ ; matches, won 14, lost 4, and drew 3, comes second 
and Anarchists, and it was invariably quoted with deep ' : npn — — with 10 points. Yorkshire, which played 26 matches, 
and bitter resentment. Whether it was the humour of oe ee winning 14, losing 7, and drawing 5, is third on the 

. ° . ° ° PREMIER or Bot TH’ AUSTRALIA. 
it or the unerring justice implied that aroused the hatred 


and now you had better make yourselves scarce.” 


I have heard that story not once, but scores of times, 





list with 7 points. There have been thirteen scores of 
belonging to him), and the distribution of work to thousands over a hundred runs made by members of the champion 
only ceases as far as the dead man is concerned, but others team. Abel made four of these; Hayward three; and 
spring up in his place who have to make their pile Maurice Read, Mr. W. W. Read, Mr. K. J. Key, Lock- 


Street, one each. It has been 


of the various narrators, 1 am unable to determine; 
perhaps it was both, for with few exceptions, the dema- 
the professed leveller of social and financial 

and he dislikes and are likely to grind down the workman harder than wood, Holland, and 
the other. ‘If the whole of the civilised world were a hardly fought contest, and now that it has ended 

burnt down to-day, in three years’ time there would in Surrey’s success, everyone who has watched the 

fine play of the Surrey men will congratulate them. Mr. 


inequality, is not a humorous animal, 
justice even more than humour. 


Be that as it may, there are few Anarchists who donot appeara hundred men who had made enormous fortunes 
know the tale, and I feel almost confident that it has out of the ashes,” said Oliver Wendell Holmes. If the K. J. Key, who had to succeed popular Mr. John Shuter 
rankled in the minds of their predecessors, and that it will Rothschild bank in the Rue Lafitte had been wrecked, a in the captaincy, may also receive praise for the discharge 
continue to rankle in theirs. A fancied grievance is as member of the family would have come over from Brussels of his difficult duties. The bowling of Richardson, the 
good a justification as a real one to those gentry for their London, or Vienna, and the business would have return of George Lohmann with much of his old skill, and 
proceeded in a day or so as if nothing had happened. the complimentary match to Mr. W. W. Read have been 
The loss might have been enormous or not; it would haye pleasant features of the season. Richardson secured 237 
made no difference to the firm, but it might have madea _ wickets for his county in its first-class matches, an achieve- 
difference to the poor and charitable institutions of Paris ment which has eclipsed those of George Lohmann in the 
past. By the way, the 
latter cricketer is expecting 
is always difficult to define —— ni ——ESES— eee nnn to revisit South Africa in 
the motives of the Anar- % o> se a ; ' é ‘ : ~s October. It is to be hoped 

_ . eA ; y oe. : ye ig , a. that the voyage will quite 
. 4 V6 


attempted or accomplished crimes; and the projected 
outrage in Paris last week may have been due to the 
pretended vengeance of some Anarchist for his non- 
reception or cavalier treatment by one of the members 
of the Rothschild family. 

Except to the specialist it W. W. Read. Lockwood. M. Read. Brockwell. 


chist’s actions. It may be y : Ord f 
taken that nine-tenths of tal : 4 PR ss. voy . aa ae Pes restore the famous bowler 
those avengers (¥) are , “ ‘ Ae to good health, as no man 
demented, just as it may LP wan, Bch - ‘ os .- 2 is more popular at the Oval. 
' ; o Abel stands at the head of 


Bi? 
be taken for granted that et aX + wt We 
\ulmed a. = @ , 7 the batting averages with 





nine-tenths of the would- 
51°2 runs, a remarkable 


be regicides and would-be 
assassins of exalted person- 1 ‘. . ‘ \ea record for one whose con- 
ages are monomaniacs, ‘ 4 . f we nection with the team has 
Bellamare, a working man : % lasted several years. He 
who fired on Napoleon IIT. : r | i aan \ also made the highest 
one evening when the latter score — 217 —among the 
left the Opéra Comique, 
had been condemned a few 
years previously to a long ‘ oe! ; _® z 7 ' | ~]f \ 
term of imprisonment for , : a BD, J : } The Bishop of Chester 
having sent a sentence of hai : has been revisiting Cardigan- 

} shire, where he lived for 


Surrey men. 


death of the Emperor to 
every embassy in Paris. 


At a pinch one may 
understand the Anarchist’s 
train of thought that leads 
him to attempt the life of 
an autocrat. He removes 
the man, trusting that his 
removal may bring about 
a change of government, or 
that the autocrat’s suc- 
cessor, in his fear of a 
like fate, may inaugurate 
a milder régime; although, 
if the Anarchist acts upon 
such a feeble spark of 


some years, and has been 
strongly impressed—so he 
tells the 7imes—with its 
special need of improved 
railway accommodation. 
Dr. Jayne suggests that a 
light railway might run 
from Newcastle Emlyn 
northwards through Mid- 
Cardiganshire within easy 
distance of the coast, past 
New Quay to Aberayron. 
Thence it might be carried 
up the Ayron Valley, or 
along a line nearer the 
coast till it joined the 


ee Manchester and Milford 


: rgIC, ee ae a I “a mis oa K.J. Key. Aba. 
1 I . 
ae a ee eee THE END OF THE CRICKET SEASON: THE SURREY TEAM, CHAMPIONS FOR 1895. 

between Lampeter and 


The successor may be afraid, 


Wood. " 
Railway, somewhere 


but he has the bayonets to hedge round his terror, and for some years to come. I say might; I do not say Aberystwyth. The Bishop concludes his letter by asking 
his hand, instead of relaxing, tightens. When Dionysius would, for the Rothschilds are only human, like the rest whether the State would not be justified in lending 
of Syracuse lay dying, an old woman was found of us, and who shall say that they would not have taken Cardiganshire a financial hand to help its local resources in 
praying for his life in the Temple. ‘How can you pray reprisals. The poor of Paris are assuredly not so well off forming such a guarantee as would powerfully attract 
for the life of such a wretch and tyrant?” asked a_ as to be able to dispense with such a flow of benevolence as 
bystander. ‘I prayed for the death of his predecessor, that which has its spring in the street where the monarchy 
and sce what the gods gave us instead!” was the answer. of Louis Philippe was hatched. 


capital to an enterprise so serviceable for the neighbour- 
hood. He also adds that, in the opinion of competent 
judges it would be likely to be a good investment. 
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ECLOGUES 
BY GRANT 


XXI.—A DRAINED FISHPOND. 
I called in at my neighbour Major Warren Pauncefote’s 
this afternoon, and found he was just engaged in draining 
the fishpond by his garden. He is going to deepen it and 
to puddle the bottom, so as to make it fit for his boys to 
swim in. Meanwhile he has transferred all the larger carp 
to a stone trough in the back yard, where I saw at once 
there was not half enough water for them. I’m sure he 
didn’t mean to be cruel, for he is the humanest soldier 
that ever spitted Fuzzy-wuzzy in the Soudan on his sword; 
but all the same, to anyone who understands the prime 
needs of fish-life, the condition of those poor carp was most 
sad to look at. As everyone knows, they breathe the oxygen 
dissolved in water ; and as hundreds of them were confined in 
this Black Hole of Caleutta,the amount at their disposal was, 
of course, quite inadequate. Some of the poor things were 
dead or dying, turning on their lustreless sides in the 
path tically helpless way of suffocating fish; the others 


THE NEW PLAY 


kept coming up every now and then to the surface, gasping 
for breath, and gulping down great open-jawed mouthfuls 
of air, to relieve their misery. No doubt the oxygen they 
thus swallow enters the body-cavity, and slightly assists 
them in aerating the blood, though much of it also may 
pass in the ordinary way through the gills, which are the 
regular and normal It is always 
interesting to me, however, to watch fish when they come 


up thus to drink air at the surface, as goldfish often do 


respiratory organs. 


when thoughtlessly confined in too small a glass basin; 
for in this instinctive act, as modern biologists now generally 
allow, we have the first faint beginnings of the evolution of 
lungs and the habit of air-breathing. Nay, more, terrestrial 
life itself as a whole depends in the last resort upon just 
such first feeble gaspings and gulpings. For lungs are 
nothing more, anatomically speaking, than developed 
swim-bladders, connected by a definite passage with the 
external air, and provided with a more or less perfect 
muscular mechanism for inhaling and expelling it. 

In most fish, and in all the rudest types, the swim- 
bladder is merely a float or balloon, which can be filled 
with air, and comnpre ssed or expanded, so as to make the 
animal rise or sink at pleasure.. But many fish exist in 
tropical ponds and shallow swamps to whom what has 
happened artificially to the carp in my friend’s orna- 
the 
marshy sheets in which they live evaporate altogether, and 
they are therefore compelled to lie dormant in the mud 


mental water happens naturally every dry season ; 
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without food or drink for many weeks at a time. 
Under these peculiar circumstances, their air-bladder has 
gradually developed into a true lung; and, what is odder 
still, we possess in various countries distinct specimens at 
all the intermediate stages from air-bladder to lung in 
proportion as the ponds which they haunt become dry for 
longer or shorter periods. The bow-fin of the United 
States, for example, lives in turbid waters which do not 
quite dry up, but it has acquired the habit of rising to the 
surface every now and then, and gulping in large mouthfuls 
of air, which enter its swim-bladder. 
frequently when the water is foul, and there has been 
little rainfall 
Accordingly, its air-bladder 
true lung—is spongy cellular in being 
adapted for aerating the blood that passes through it. The 
mud-fish of Queensland, again, to take a further stage, is 
a six-foot-long fish which inhabits loaded streams where 
its gills do not suffice it for proper respiration; it has 
therefore altered its swim-bladder into a rudimentary lung, 
more advanced than the bow-fins, and full of air-cells, richly 
supplied with blood-vessels, but consisting still of a single 


It does so most 


in other words, when there is a scarcity of 
oxygen. though not yet a 


and structure, 
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See “‘ The Playhouses.”” 


cavity. Nevertheless, even this imperfect lung enables the 
mud-fish to stroll away from its native streams at night, and 
wander at large on dry land by means of fins which are 
almost legs, and which act like the sprawling limbs of 
certain southern lizards. In that unnatural environment it 
browses on green leaves, and otherwise behaves in a most 
unfishlike Finally, to 
survey, the African lepidosiren makes its home in waters 


manner. complete our rough 
which dry up completely during the hot season, and it 
therefore hibernates (or rather, sestivates) for 
together in a cocoon of hard mud, where it breathes at its 


months 


ease by means of true lungs, completely divided into 
lateral halves, and approaching in structure those of an 
air-breathing reptile. 

This interesting series of living evolutionary fossils— 
links that are not missing—is completed for us in some 
ways by the frogs and toads, which recapitulate, as it were, 
in their own life-time just such an ancestral developmental 
history. Each of them begins life as essentially a fish—that 
is to say, as a tadpole breathing oxygen dissolved in water, 
by means of gills, and possessed of no limbs for terrestrial 
locomotion ; he ends it as essentially a full-grown land- 
reptile, breathing atmospheric air by means of lungs, having 
discarded his now needless fin-fringed tail, and possessed 
And the meta- 
morphosis he thus undergoes answers exactly to just such a 


of jumping legs of great muscular power. 


drying-up of the ponds that bore him. In early spring, when 
the temporary puddles are full of water, the parent frogs lay 
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and 
true fish of a primitive type 


their spawn by hundreds in the ancestral clement 
soon the little black tadpoles 
in all but name—swarm forth and swim in seething masses 
in the momentary medium. Lut as the sun begins to dry 
up the water in their dwelling-place they lose their fin 

and gills, pass from fish to amphibians, and shortly hop 
ashore, provided with four legs and a pair of lungs specially 
adapted for directed air-breathing. There we have a 
marvellous piece of evolutionary magic still going on 
every day before our eyes which would sound incredible 
to us if a man of science reported it for the first time from 
Central Africa or New Guinea. The frog, in short, shows 
us successively in his own person the self-same stages of 
development which the various mud-fish preserve for us in 
distant regions as types of distinct and unrelated species. 


An interesting Parliamentary paper has been recently 
issued, giving a return as to the divorces granted in 
the British Colonies and Possessions during the Inst ten 
years. From this it appears that neither Newfoundland 
nor Prince Edward Island has any law in force relating 


7. ESMOND. 


number of divorces in ten 
in Victoria 538, 


Australia there were only eleven divorces in 


In Natal the total 
years was only 63; in Cape Colony 571; 
In Western 
the period of ten years; in Tasmania the total was 33; in 
South Australia 67. 
British Columbia twenty divorces during the same length 
This return will probably interest Mr. Gladstone, 


to divorce. 


Canada has only had forty-two, and 


of time. 
whose strong views on the subject of divorce are well 
known. 

It is a curious coincidence that the last two members 
added to the 
Farrell. 
not occurred on the roll of Parliament, so that the double 
entry is all the more remarkable. The last M.P. named 
Farrell was elected, after a scrutiny, for Athlone in 1841; 
but this election, the Poll- Book Says, was de lared 
on counter-petition, and Mr. Daniel H. Farrell 
By the way, there have always been plenty of 
Wilsons in the House of Commons, and the present large 


House of Commons bear the same name 
For about fifty years, we believe, this name has 


void 
was 
unseated. 
has been much remarked, is 


number of them, which 


Since 1832 there have been no 


therefore less extraordinary. 
less than five Gladstones in the House of Commons, and 
five other gentlemen bearing that distinguished name tried 
to enter Parliament unsuccessfully during the same period, 
Six Harcourts have inscribed their names on the roll in 
the last sixty years. There have been only three Morleys, 
the late Mr. Samuel Morley, his son the ex-Postmaster- 
al, and Mr. John Morley. 
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THE DENT DU GEANT, 


FROM 


T JOURNEY 


THE 


JOHNSON ON MR. BROWNING. 


BY ANDREW LANG 


ion upon taste, 
even mind 

nstrained, or 

could 

ty of a transcript, 
ockery of the refined. 

pal purpose was to be a 

r good-hum 


vet 


trave 


ne 
ipprova t to 1nex- 
nor did he ever 


Had he been 


enced poet 


1 Tit h id chose nh. 


irs of 
eu frowning must have 
oned his 


continued 


ambitious 
them in 
of indigence or the 
Dut 


Ww hit h 


t workhouse 

, or Providence, 
frowned on Savage and Sh irpe, 
smiled on Browning. If no 
patron indulged, no bailiff pur- 
sued him; and the kindness cr 
- miplie ity of a female relation 
forth his 
first The 
book fell the 


press, nor has all my diligence 


l him to put 


enable 
volume, ‘ Pauline.’ 
stillborn from 
procured a sight of this early 
bantling of his In the 
ease of his ‘ Paracelsus’ I have 
been less fortunate. ‘ Aleander,’ 


muse, 


the epic poem of Pope, was 
burnt by = the 


No 


attended Browning. 


persuasion of 


4 


\tterbury. such mentor 
Copies of 
his *‘ Paracelsus’ may be found 
with but they are 


with difficulty and impatience. 


re ad 


Cus, 


It were vain to diseuss the 
fable of the drama where fable 
there 


of numbers 


is none, or the melody 
from which music 
TUE LATE 
Tur 


has been omitted by incompe- 
tence or banished by design. 
l'rom ‘ Paracelsus’ we learn 

neither to pursue science nor 

to enjoy life, and they who love most the practice of 
rational conversation are appalled by the endless and aimless 
dialogues of the hero and his friends. Of this poem 
Browning declared that he did not expect the sale to be 
quick ‘ because not one gentleman in sixty, even of liberal 
education, could understand it.’ That books are purchased 
only in a consistent ratio with the intelligence of the 
customer is a fallacy which Browning learned to discover. 
Where fashion or the pretensions of taste and culture inter- 
influence, and thousands 


vene, understanding loses its 


purchased ‘Sordello’ who neither have heard nor 


exp ct to hear 7 Sorde llo’s story told.’ 
‘That any manager outside of Bedlam could stake his 
Browning 


have 


fortune on the production of ‘ Paracelsus,’ even 
himself did not anticipate. The failure of his other stage 
pieces, such as ‘Strafford,’ he attributed to the petulane 
or jealousy of Macready ; such is the unfailing consolation 
of unfortunate or undeserving authors. 

‘* Driven from the stage by the indifference or hostility of 
the players and the public, Browning revenged himself by 
putting forth a series of pamphlets in verse. These he named 

tells and 
neither the melody of the one nor the succulence of the other. 
When, later, printed in two volumes under the title of 
‘Men and Women,’ these poems found many admirers, 
either because vanity is tickled by the pretence of under- 
standing what perplexes mankind or because the novelty 
of the style overthrew the objections of reason. Certainly, 
though either vulgar ignorance or common-sense at first 
universally rejected ‘ Bells and Pomegranates,’ many have 
been since persuaded to think themselves delighted by 
‘Men and Women.’ To explain the behaviour of admirers 
who now assailed Browning with laudations, and even paid 
him the judicious compliment of asking him to translate 


Pomegranates,’ perhaps because they have 


Famous 
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his own poems into intelligible prose, is a task which 
the 


midst the rugged incoher- 


I gladly leave to such as do not shrink 
e of human folly. That a 
frivolities of Browning some appear- 

detected, I 
negative: 


from 


may be am not 

difficult to 
if carefully sought, may be found 
As gold is 


sent, though rarely discovered in such 


mces ol lear 
“ned to deny. It 


but learning and sense, 


SC TINE ne 


cones 


prove it 


in the collected sermons of every village curate. 
imetal unive 
attract our enter- 


juas tities as t t our attention o1 


with merit in the poems of Browning. They 
ither the spirit of Dryden, the correctness of Pope, 

of Shenstone, nor the 
hey be gene 


ted in our libraries.” 


lnproving argument 


r will rally perused till Young 
poets, even the 
that automatic 
Doctor 


ends the fragment, and youngest, 


Here 
may be glad that Dr. Johnson is dead, and 
writing 18 a The 
severe on Mr. Browning than he was on Milton and 
on Gray. On the 
Dector is prepared to attack the and 
Poets at a distance will please accept this 


rare accomplishment. not 
more 
slightest provocation the shade of the 
lives lines of our 
contemporaries, 


intimation, 


ALPINE ACCIDENTS. 
EMILE REY’S LAST JOURNEY. 
A pathetic interest attaches to our double-page Illustration 
of the last Journey across his beloved Alps of Emile Rey, 
who lost his life the other day descending the Aiguille du 
Géant. circle of 


The famous guide had a yery large 








EMILE REY, PETER 


Swiss GUIDE. 

ALPINE ACCIDENTS. 
English friends, with whom he had made many moun- 
taineering expeditions. Ile was a native of Courmaycur, 
where he was born in 1846. 
the various peaks surrounding this renowned village, and 
in 1876 Lord Wentworth retained for the Alpine 
season, an engagement renewed for the two following 


Ife very soon began to climb 
him 


years. One of Rey's noteworthy accomplishments was 
when he made the third, fourth, and fifth ascent of the 
higher peaks of the Dru in four consecutive days. It was 
then that the peak was climbed for the first time from 
Montanvert without sleeping in the hut. 
summit of Mont Blane amid the deep snows of January 
from the Aiguilles Chamounix. The 
famous guide used often to mention with pleasure his visit 
in 1864 to this country, and his ascent of Ben Nevis. He 


Rey crossed the 


ISS8, Grises to 


was always very modest as to his own achievements, and 
was conscientious and trustworthy, like most of the Alpine 
guides. His death is felt as a personal loss by the many 
climbers who have had his company on the white peaks 
where he was so much at home. 

The facts, as far as they have been carefully collected 
by Mr. C. E. Matheus, a former president of the Alpine 
Club, are to the following effect: On Aug. 23 Mr. A. C. 
Roberts, a Preston gentleman, engaged Emile Rey to 
climb with him what is popularly known as ‘the little 
Dru.” They slept at the Couvercle, climbing on the follow- 
ing morning the Aiguille du Géant. Thence they began to 
descend at 3.20, amid the threatenings of a storm. They 
came to a steep gully, involving a descent of 600 ft., and 
here, fearing no danger, Mr. Roberts and his guide unroped. 
Mr. Roberts was standing at the top of 


fey 


Rey was leading. 
a small chimney down which Rey had climbed. 
jumped or allowed himself to drop into a small plateau of 
rock, covered with pebbles and sloping slightly downwards. 
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His foothold failed, and he fell with three bounds on to 
the glacier below, not by the ordinary route, but on the 
other side of the rocky spur by which the descent is made. 
Mr. Roberts attempted to reach the ill-fated guide, at 
first by the rocks and afterwards by the snow below 
them, but snow-clouds rolled up, and the 
attempt proved hopeless. Ile shouted repeatedly, but 
there difficulty 
in a raging storm he reached the refuge on the Col du 
Géant alone. In the hut Mr. Roberts found a party of six 
Swiss travellers, with six guides, who had, with consider- 


dense 


was no answer, and with great and 


able difficulty, made their way to the summit through the 
The begged the assistance of 
some of these guides, 
News of the 
Courmayeur, and a party of guides ascended and recovered 


morning he 
but this 
was, however, carried by 


storm. next 
refused. 


them to 


assistance was 


disaster 


the body at 7 a.m. on Aug. 26. 


THE ACCIDENT ON THE ROTIHTIORN. 
Yet another fatal accident has happened in the Alps, and 
this time the victim is a lady, Miss Sampson, a climber of 
no mean repute. “T am to see,” writes a corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ that Peter Anton Biner was one of the guides 
on the ill-fated expedition to the Rothhorn, for he proudly 
boasted to me when I was in Zermatt early this season 


that he had never had an accident happen to anyone in his 


sorry 


care. If courage, experience, and great personal strength 
could have availed, there is ho guide on whom one might 
have more surely relied, but in this case the béte nore 
the cause of the 
Miss Pampson, 
a guide named 


left the 


of mountaineers—falling stones—was 
cat istrophe. 
Miss Growse, 
Carrel, and Biner, 
Riffelalp at two am., cn 
Aug. 30, for the Trift 
All went well till shortly after 
ten o'clock, when just as they 


Pass. 


issued from the pass to ascend 
the glacier a perfect cannon- 
ade of rattled down 
them. Carrel managed 
to leap aside and escape the 
avalanche, but Miss Growse 
was knocked down, and the 
knapsack on Biner’s back was 
flattened by the stones. A 
large boulder fell on Miss 
Sampson, and she dropped to 


stones 


upon 


the snow without a groan, and 
a few minutes later, when the 
avalanche had swept by, they 
her had 


She did not recover 


found spine been 
broken. 
consciousness during the forty 
minutes for which she lingered, 
and died quite peacefully in 
the of her friend 
and the guides. The 
took place in Zermatt a 
days later, and many of the 
visitors followed the sorrowful 
little cortége to its last resting- 
place.” Thus, within 
space of time, there have been 
added to the fatality 
befell Mr. Benjamin 
earlier in the season, two othcr 
The fine weather has perhaps 


pres¢ nce 
funeral 
few 





Heward Haxil a short 


BINER, 


SAMPSON. which 


Kyre, 


accidents on the Alps. 
induced mountaineers to be more venturesome than usual, 
but ‘‘the unexpected” is really the cause of most of 


these sad disasters. 


THE ALBUM. 
This Nw High-Class Art Newspaper consists of forty 


ges of Literary and Art Matter and a Sixteen-Page 
Supplement Every Week, price Sixpen 
The Supplement for the Next Tssue, Monday, 
Seplember 16, will contain WOMEN NOVELISTS OF THI 
Day, beautifully printed on a Special Enamelled Paper. 


The First Votume, bound in cloth, gilt edges, ts 


now ready, price 158. 6d. 
Covers for binding the Parts, 2s. 6d. 


“Tt is not given to every work, even in these days 


of sumptuous illustration and many writers, to be equally 


excellent both in art and literature. A First VOLUME 
of the AtsumM (Jngram Brothers) seems to fairly deserve 
this praise. It is modestly described on the title-page as 
a journal of photographs of men and women of the day, 
but this scarcely conveys a complete description of tts 
contents. It ts a pictorial history of the times, fuli of 
pleasant reading matter, and illustrated by full-page 
reproductions of photographs, leaving little or nothing to 
be desired in point of finish.”—DAiLy TELEGRAPH. 

Lonpon, W.C. 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT IPSWICH. 
We are once more reading, or at all events seeing, columns 
of type on learned matters, which we are well content to 
leave alone for every part of the year except that period 
the Lritish Association is meeting. The British 
Association for the Advancement of to give its 
full titlke—has survived all the criticism and jests which 
have been raised against it since it was founded in 1831. 
The Association has undoubtedly performed 
science, and not less to education, and has in these ways 
fulfilled the intentions of Sir David Brewster, to whom 
we owe its initiation. It is divided into ten 
Mathematics and Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, 
Geography, Economic Science and Statistics, Mechanics, 
The last-named 


when 


Science 


services to 


sections : 


Anthropology, Physiology, and Botany. 
department was only established two years ago, but is 
justifying its existence. Last year, at Oxford, there was 
an extra interest taken in the proceedings of the Associ- 
ation owing to the presidency of the Marquis of Salisbury. 
The whirligig of time has since then placed Lord Salis- 
bury in the Premiership for the third time, and, to the 
regret of himself not less than of the public, he found 
it impossible to be present at Ipswich. His 
Captain Sir Douglas Galton, was therefore not brought 


successor, 


into unenviable comparison with one of the most brilliant 
speakers of the day. 

It is forty-four years since the Association met in 
Ipswich, and in the interval the population of the town has 
32,900 to 61,000 inhabitants. In 1851 the 
navigable at by vessels 


1400 


from 
was 


le ipt 
Orwell 
of 200 


only Ipswich 


now ships of tons can be easily 
accommodated in the fine docks. Those persons 
who take an interest in the drama like to be 
reminded that it was at the old theatre in Ipswich that 
David Garrick made his début 155 years ago; and in the 
same building the lady whom we now know as Mrs. Keeley 
first stepped on to the stage. A new theatre has lately risen 
to replace the building which had such historic memories. 
The popular Friday evening discourse, which always is 
attractive, will be delivered this year by Professor Silvanus 


tons ; 


may 











POST OFFICE AND TOWN HALL, 
?. Thompson, who has chosen as his topic ‘‘ Magnetism in 
Rotation.”” Professor P. F. Frankland lectures on ‘ The 
Work of Pasteur and Its Various Developments,” and 
will speak the 
interesting subject of colour. The excursions arranged 
will Bury St. Edmunds, Orford, 


Butley, the Red district, as 


to working men Professor Tison on 


include trips to 
Chillesford, 


and Crag 
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RESTON NEAR IPSWICH. 
Helmingham Ilall, Wenham Hall, Hadleigh, 
Colchester, Great Yarmouth, ete. 


TOWER, 


well as to 


Cambridge, Cromer, 














Photo W. Vick, Ipmvich. 


IPSWICH. 


The soirées, which hive been a pleasant feature of the 
meeting in years past, will again be given, and it is safe 
to predict that Ipswich will more than sustain its high 
reputation for hospitality. Fortunately, the various halls 
in which the sections meet are not so far separated from 
each other as was the case at Cardiff, and the members of the 
Association will consequently be able to attend different 

gatherings with much less 
loss of time. The travel- 









































ST MARGARET’S CHURCH, IPSWICH. 


tales, which 
enticing to the 
home public, will at Ipswich 
the lips of Mr. 
Borchgrevink, Mr. Scott- 
Elhot, Mr. Aubyn Trevor- 
Battye, who spent such an 
interesting time the 
little - frequented island of 
others. It 
remains to be seen whether 


lers’ are ever 


stay - at - 


be from 


on 


Kolguev, and 
any new reputation will be 
achieved, as was the case 
with Miss Menie Muriel 
Dowie, who took the Asso. 
by by the 
charming relation of her ex- 


ciation storm 
periences in the Karpathians 
At 
rate, it is safe to prophesy 
for the Ipswich 


some years ago, any 
a success 
meeting. 
With regard to the pre- 
the 
1851, 


it may be mentioned thatthen 


vious gathering of 


British Association in 


the number cf members was 
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539 


the first 
The president was George 


only 710, the smallest total since meeting 
of the Association at York. 
Biddell Airy, Astronomer Royal, whose services to science 
very valuable. At Ipswich 
then there Tyndall and Huxley, just 
mencing to delight the world with their remarkable 
knowledge and their fascinating way of communicating 
it to others; the two Forbes, Charles Lyell, Richard 
Owen (then Professor of Anatomy 
in the College of Surgeons), James Nasmyth, Roderick 


half a century ago were 


were com- 


and = Physiology 
Murchison, many others whose names are to 
be found high the roll-call of There 


be at the present meeting a few veterans whose con- 


and 
on fame. will 
stancy to the Association is quite touching, but ‘the 
younger generation is knocking at the door,” as in all other 
departments of life. Among the distinguished scientists 
who are expected one may name Professor W. E. Ritter, 
of Heidelberg, Professor EK. C. Hansen, of Copenhagen ; 
Dr. Haviland Field, Dr. Bashford 
Langley, from the United States, and MM. 
Dantzenburg, and Dollfus, from France. It is prolable 
that the president, Sir take the 
opportunity of resigning the general secretaryship of the 
the which he so tactfully 


discharged for so long a period. 


Profe SSor 
LBerthelin, 


Dean, 


Douglas Galton, will 


Association, duties of has 

One good result of these annual meetings is that they 
cause the reading public to take a deeper interest in the 
discoveries of science, on which our health, happiness, 
If one 
vellous advances which have been made in the arrangements 
of daily life—the telephone, the extension of telegraphy, and 
electric lighting, to name only a few matters—it will be 
evident that we have been dependent far more on men of 
science for the wcnders of the age than on politicians. John 


and progress so greatly depend, recalls the mar- 


Bright once paid a deserved eulogy to the transforming 
genius of engineers, whose acts, he said, live long after the 
written or spoken word has been forgotten. Itisa healthy 
sign that during the past ten years there has been a steady 
Men of 
genius, said Schopenhauer, stand to the rest of the world 


increase in the spread of scientific literature. 








Photo W. Vick, Ipswich 
ST. PETER’S DOCK, IPSWICH. 
as schoolmasters; and it is good that for one week in the 
year the “school” of the British Association is open to 
all comers, and its lessons may be read by everyone. 











Pune W. Vick, Ip wich, 
WOLSEY’S GATE, IPSWICH. 
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LITERATURE. 
-_ +2 
CONCERNING KEATS. 
DOW DEN. 
Edited by H. Buxton 
Reeves and Turner, 


BY PROFESSOR 
The Poetical Works of John Keats. 
Forman. Fourth edition. (London: 
1895.)—The continued demand for this admirable edition 
of Keats is an indication that amid our strife of politics, 
our contest of creeds and churches, our laying down of 
keels, our zeal for ** Kaffirs ” 
** Westralians,” a@ possession, and great 
is cherished by more than a little clan. In the third 
J’orman, faithful of editors, included 
idded from the new material which became 


cordite, our rush for and 
beauty remains 
verss 
edition Mr. 


what was to be 


most 


vailable since 1884, and now the publishers have given as 
ictorial illustrations the well-known designs of Mr. Will 
w. ‘These, if they do not satisfy the imagination, 
if they lack the ardour, the magic, and the colour of 
and harmonious in 


‘eats, are yet graceful in outline 


sentiment. Fortunately, the present year has brought 
another gift to the lovers of Keats in Mr. Robert Bridges’ 
The author of ** Hudibras”’ declared that a 
poet should be tried by a jury of his peers 
And not by 
In ompetent to judge poets 


critical essay. 


pedants and philosophe rs, 
fury. 
Mr. Bridges writes in a spirit of equitable sympathy 
which might well qualify him for the position of foreman 
of such a jury, but where are the eleven to be found ? 
The ‘critical essay” appears in a somewhat mysterious 
manner—-Mr. Bridges has lately protested against the 
charge of superfine modes of publication--with the words 
‘‘ privately printed” on the title-page, while the little 
volume iy or not long ago was, on sale for vulgar coin of 
the realm. There is, doubtless, some good reason, unknown 
to us, for what looks like literary coyness; but one could 
wish that a piece of work so careful, so delicate, and so 
valuable in suggestion, even where its judgments and 
conclusions are open to question, were in the hands of all 
readers who value aright Mr. Forman’s volume. 

Since Mrs. Owen published in 1880 her interesting 

Keats, a Study,” the tendency of criticism has been to 
dwell less upon the sensuous side of the poet's genius and 
more upon the moral or spiritual significance of his work 
the idea embodied in the imagery. Matthew Arnold's 


essay corrected the vulgar error that Keats was a creature 
of mere voluptuous sensations endowed with an imagina- 
tion fitted to — and idealise those sensations. He 


was certainly much more; but in his best writing the 
thought is so absolutely incarnated in its imaginative 
expression that if the one be separated from the other, life 
seems to have departed from both; or the idea eludes our 
grasp and the image crumbles to dust. It is well that a 
reader should hold with Keats himself that ‘* beauty is 
truth, truth beauty,” and accept a living whole without 
sundering the reasonable soul from the human flesh. But 
it is well also to be aware of the presence of the living spirit 
in the living form, and Mr. Bridges’ essay, even where it 
fails to convince, quickens our feeling for Keats's genius 
as a spiritual force. His observations on details of work- 
manship are often exactly right, and such as we should 
expect from who is an exquisite craftsman of 
English verse. Mr. Forman prints ‘* La Belle Dame sans 
Merci ’—and undoubtedly he is justified in so doing—with 
the first line as it appeared in Leigh Hunt's ‘ Indicator ”’ 

‘* Ah! what can ail thee, wretched wight” ; but Mr. Bridges 
expresses what is in the consciousness of every competent 
reader when he describes Keats’s correction as ‘‘ cold and 
poor, and fatal to the tragic motive of the poem, whereas 
the original knight-at-arms gives the keynote of romance 
and of aloofness from real life, and the suggestion of 
armour is of the greatest value to the general colouring.” 
Most interesting are Mr. Bridges’ remarks on the revision 
of ‘* Hyperion,” which he regards as representing a 
transitional period in the progress of Keats's art, a period 
unhappily arrested in its development. The poet had 
grown jealous of that Miltonic influence under which his 
highest work came into existence: he was touched by tho 
power of Dante; he aimed at a certain severity; he 
returned in some measure to allegory; and he had 
come to value “the life of action and conduct 
above that of meditation and poetry.” He condemns, 
as selfish, says Mr. Bridges, ‘‘the merely artistic 
life which he had been leading; and he is now preach- 
ing that actual contact and sympathy with human 
misery and sorrow are the only school for real insight, 
which is the reward of true human conduct.” Mr. Bridges 
admits the luxurious habit of Keats's mind, but this was 
held in check by his “ practical human qualities,” and by 
the ‘‘ unbroken and unflagging earnestness” of his entire 
nature as man and as poet. 


one 


THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 
Memoirs of the Empress Josephine. UH. 8. Nichols.—There 
would be more plausibility in this work if Madame Le 
Normand, who gave it first to the world in 1818, could 
have restrained herself from biographical rhapsody. Her 
account of Josephine’s earlier years is conceived in the very 
spirit of fable. We have the prediction of the soothsayer 
of Martinique that the pretty little Creole would eventually 
mate with the conqueror of Europe. When Josephine sails 
for France there is a portent in the sky. The 
which led to the marriage with M. de Beauharnais, are set 
out with extraordinary incoherence, showing that thé 
writer was most imperfectly acquamted with the facts. 
Such a prelude fills the reader with scepticism before 
he reaches the ostensible narrative of Josephine, who 
paints herself as an angel of goodness, and as the 
only barrier between Bonaparte’s fortunes and an 
avenging destiny. Unhappily for the good faith of 
this account, the world is quite familiar with Josephine’s 
character. There is overwhelming evidence of the frailties 


events 
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of her widowhood and the infidelities of her wedded 
life. When LBonaparte returned unexpectedly from 
Egypt, Josephine, in great alarm, hurried to meet him on 
the road, missed him, and returned to the house in Paris 
to find the door of his room locked against her. Tor the 
greater part of the night he withstood her entreaties for 
forgiveness, and yielded at last when she brought her 
children, Eugene and Hortense, to mingle their prayers and 
sobs with hers. Needless to say, this incident, which is per- 
fectly authentic, finds no place in these Memoirs. Fecsiinn 
presents herself to us as the devoted wife and the unerring 
counsellor. It is she who inspires the faint-hearted 
adherents of Bonaparte on the eve of Brumaire; it is she 
who constantly strives to check the gigantesque develop- 
ments of his ambition; it is she who even urges him to 
play the part of General Monk and restore the Bourbons. 
When he says his power is unassailable, it is she who 
replies, si Yes, while Josephine shall he your he st Sric nd aia 
It is she who is eternally making speeches full of 
prophecies, afterwards fulfilled to the letter. There are 
pages and pages of her eloquence addressed to Bonaparte 
at the most critical moments of his career. Even when he 
has divorced her, and another woman reigns in her stead, 
he visits her at Malmaison and tells her that he 
loves her still. It is really an extremely dramatic 
scene, brought to a climax by Josephine’s vehement 
warning against the projected invasion of Russia. From 
beginning to end it is the same story. Napoleon was 
great and successful only when Josephine was by his side, 
and when he listened to her advice. This is a little too 
much. Such a faultless Egeria cannot be reconciled with 
what the world knows of the Creole who was undoubtedly 
loved by Napoleon as he never loved any other woman. 
But the Memoirs, whatever may be thought of their 
veracity, are full of interest. The scenes between Napoleon 
and Josephine which preceded the divorce are described 
with graphic force, Although, beyond these Memoirs, 
nobody knows the Josephine whose omniscient eye 
sees everywhere the signs of Napoleon’s ruin, whose 
chief pleasures are not in the splendour of a Court, but in 
the retirement of a rural scene, whose memory is always 
ready with quotations from ancient and modern poetry, 
especially from Young’s ‘* Night Thoughts,” there is an 
undoubted fascination in the narrative. Its wealth of 
historical detail, the familiarity with military movements, 
and with many scenes which Josephine could not have 
witnessed, betray the mechanism of the whole book. But it 
is excellent reading, and givesa fascinating picture of thecon- 
trarieties of Napoleon’s personal character.—L. I’. Austin, 
ITALIAN STORY-TELLER OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

Novellicri: Italiani. By Matteo Bandello. Twelve Stories 
selected and done English, with a Memoir of the 
Author, by Perey Pinkerton. (John C. Nimmo, 1895.) 
jandello came a hundred years after Boceaccio, who first 


AN 


into 


short story,” now so greatly in 
demand among ourselves. A cultivated Italian Churchman, 
the friend of Scaliger and of many of his most distinguished 
countrymen, Bandello was, as Boccaccio had been, employed 
in important negotiations, and, like Ulysses, saw many cities 
and the manners of many men, experiences which he 
rather, 


nade popular the prose ‘ 


turned to account in writing his novels, or 
novelettes. In the contest between France and Spain 
for domination in Italy, he took part with France, and 
was rewarded by being appointed to the French see of 
Agen. Being a free and ecclesiastic of a type 
common in his time, he discharged his episcopal duties by 


easy 


deputy, much preferring tale-writing to sermonising. 
Mr. Pinkerton has translated English a 
dozen of Bandello’s many novelettes, and has prefixed an 
adequate memoir of their author. The natural fondness of 
a translator for his original tempts Mr. Pinkerton to place 
Bandello as a story-teller above Boccaccio, a verdict which 
those familiar with both will hesitate to endorse. But 
undoubtedly Bandello deserves the praise of simplicity and 
directness bestowed on him by his translator. ‘To judge 
from Mr. Pinkerton’s specimens, he is least satisfactory 
when he aims at being comic or humorous. He is at 
his best when he has a tragical story to tell, and the 
Italy of the fifteenth century, still resembling the 
Italy of the Burgias, furnished him with ample material of 
the kind. There is one tragical story in the volume which 
is very striking in itself, and in the hght which it throws 
on the darker side of the Italian character as Bandello knew 
it, though he has transferred the scene from Italy to Spain. 
A beauty in humble life fascinates a nobleman into marry- 
ing her. After a time he deserts her, and commits bigamy 
by marrying in his own rank. The first wife allures him 
to pay her one last visit. With the help of a slave she 
binds him, when asleep, hand and foot. Arming herself 
with knife and pincers, when he wakes she mangles 
deliberately her quivering victim, limb by limb, reviling 
him the while. ‘The tongue which had deceived her she 
cuts out, the eyes which had been fascinated by her beauty 
she gouges, the arms which had embraced her she cuts off, 
and so he expires in agony. The simplicity and directness 
which Mr. Pinkerton admires in Bandello are conspicuous 
in his way of telling this horrible story. 

There is in the volume one tale, tragical, though in a 
very different fashion, which has a peculiar interest for 
English readers. Bandello was the first to tell fully and 
freely the story of Romeo and Juliet. Shakspere in all 
probability derived the plot of his exquisite drama from a 
French version of Bandello’s tale, which was much altered 
in the process of translation. In Bandello, the poison 
which Romeo swallows does not take effect until Juliet has 
waked from her trance, and the scene which follows the 
mutual recognition of the lovers is very pathetic. Romeo 
with his last breath entreats Juliet to survive his death. 
‘** However,” says Bandello, ‘‘ she would on no account listen 
to him ; but being resolved to die, she checked within her all 
her vital forces, and embracing Romeo once more, straight- 
way expired.” On the stage a mode of suicide speedier or 
easier than this would be needed.—FRANciIs Esprtnasse. 


into excellent 


NEWS 


A LITERARY LETTER. 
Have any of my readers seen the very rare Browning 
booklet, ‘‘ Gold Hair: A Legend of Pornic,” published in 
1862 for purposes of copyright? Browning wrote ‘Gold 
Hair” for the Atlantic Monthly, and hence the first English 
edition of perhaps half-a-dozen copies. There are three 
stanzas less in this edition than in the final form of the 
poem. The first edition of ‘‘ Dramatis Personze ” also gives 
the poem without these stanzas. ‘They were added at the 
suggestion of George Eliot, who, at one of the Sunday 
gatherings at the Priory, remarked to Mr. Browning that 
the motive of the poem was not made sufficiently clear. 
The poet returned a few days afterwards with the amended 
This is now in the possession of 
Here are the added stanzas— 


version in autograph. 
Mrs. Charles Lee Lewes. 


XXI. 
Hid there? Why? Could the girl be wont 
(She, the stainless soul) to treasure up 
Money, earth’s trash and Heaven’s affront ? 
Had a spider found out the communion-cup, 
Was a toad in the christening-font ? 


XXII. 
Truth is truth: too true it was, 
Gold! She hoarded and hugged it first, 
Longed for it, leaned o’er it, loved it—ala 
Till the humour grew to a head and burst 
And she cricd, at the final pass,— 


XXIII. 
“Talk not of God, my heart is stone! 
Nor lover nor friend—be gold for both! 
Gol! I lack; and, my all, my own, 
It shall hide in my hair. I scarce die loth, 
If they let my hair alone!” 


* * *. * * 


There is a very interesting poem by Mr. Lionel 
Johnson on Cromwell in this week’s Speaker. I am 
tempted to quote the concluding stanzas 


Prince of ‘the iron rod 

And war's imperious mail, 
Did he indeed for God 

Fight ever and pre vail, 


Bidding the Lord ot Hosts Al Hail ? 


Or was it ardent lust 
Of majesty and might 

That stung and fired and thrust 
His soul into the fight: 
Mystic desire and ficrce delight ? 


Nay, peace for evermore, 
O martyred souls! He comes, 
Your conquered conqueror : 
No tramplings now nor drums 
Are his, who wrought your martyrdoms. 


Tragic, triumphant form, 
Hle comes to your dim ways, 
Comes upon wings of storm : 
Greet him with pardoning praise, 
With marvelling awe, with equal gaze! 


Unpublished letters of Byron are not too commen, I 
fancy, although perhaps Mr. John Murray, with those 
priceless literary treasures of his in Albemarle Street, 
could tell another story; but here, at any rate, is one 
which | handled the other day 

Missolonghi. March 30th, 1824. 

Dear Sir,—Signor Zaimi, the third Greck Deputy, will 
deliver this letter of introduction—which he has requested 
although I told him that it was superfluous, as his name and 
nation were ample recommendations in themselves. 

I have received yours of the 4th of February, in which you 
mention having received mine of the 10th and 12th Sept., 
1823. As you merely allude to them, and do not state the 
receipt of several other communications, addrest either to 
yourself or to Mr. Hobhouse for your perusal, some of them 
containing decuments of considerable importance relative to 
the Cause, or information connected with it, I am to conclude 
that these have not arrived. 

Col. Stanhope’s and Capt. Parry’s reports will have 
informed the Committee of what is doing or has been done 
here, and Signor Zaimi will be able to communicate still 
further, what will render any detail of mine unnecessary. I 
shall observe the Committee’s directions with regard to the 
Officers and Medical men. Mr. Tyndale had stated to me that 
he had aclaim on the Committee for £35 sterling us passage 
money, and some others of the officers, foreign or native, have 
preferred, in a slighter degree, similar pretensions. To 
Mr. Tyndale I advanced 200 dollars, and to the Germans a 
smaller sum. I am not stating this as calling upon the 
Committee to repay me, sensible that such advances are at my 
own risk; but I do wish seriously to impress upon the 
Committee either not to send out officers of any description, or 
to provide for their maintenance. 

[I am at this moment paying nearly thirty offcers (it is to 
be observed, however, that most of these are either German or 
other foreigners; but very few of the English are better 
provided. It is true that they do not claim actual pay from 
the Committee: but they state that hopes were held out to 
them which the Greek Government have not realised), of 
whom five-and-twenty would not have bread to eat (in Greece, 
that is) if 1 did not. Even their rations are obtained with 
difficulty, and their actual pay comes from myself. 

Tam called to a meeting at Salona with Ulysses and other 
Chiefs on business in a few days; the weather and the flooding 
of the rivers have delayed P. Maurocordato and myself for some 
time, but appear to be now settling. 

The News of the Loan have excited much expectation and 
pleasure amongst the Greeks ; the dissentions in the Morea still 
continue, and hamper them a good deal; but the Opening of 
the Campaign will probably re-unite the parties, at least ; if 
that do not, nothing will. 

P. Maurocordato will write to you by this opportunity. I 
cashed some bills for him (for £550 sterling) lately, drawn 
by him on you, for which he says that SS. Orlando and 
Luriotti have assetts to answer the amount. This you will 
know better than I can do.—I have the honour to be 
your very obedient and faithful servant, Nort Byron. 

To J. Bowring, Esq., &c., &c. 
C. K. 8. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


So far as I have been able to ascertain from the published 
accounts of electrocutions, the employment of electricity 
for the dispatch of criminals does not appear to have been 
attended by any great measure of success—that is, viewing 
the process us tested by the conditions which make for a 
speedy and painless death. In truth, some of the accounts 
given of executions conducted according to the electrical 
method, have been gruesome in the extreme. A corre- 
spondent wishes to know if a proposal to substitute for the 
present methods of execution by hanging and by electricity, 
the painless euthanusia produced by the inhalation of 
carbonic acid gas would be likely to be entertained by the 
powers that be. In reply to this inquiry I can only suggest 
that the Home Office might be appealed to on the subject. 
Whether the humanitarian ideas of my correspondent will 
meet with anything more than the usual polite intimation 
that his communication has been received, is another 
matter. 


But if any experience in the working of such an 
apparatus for the painless and merciful extinction of life 
under legal behest be desired, I can refer my correspondent 
to the lethal chamber invented by my friend Sir B. W. 
Richardson. This chamber is to be seen in operation at 
the Dogs’ Home at Battersea. It is employed in the 
disposal of the homeless and ownerless dogs, which are 
valueless, and whose maintenance is undesirabie or 
impossible. The death produced by the inhalation of 
carbonic acid gas, as far as any record we have of the 
action of the gas can inform us, is certainly painless. It 
is really a sleep which deepens insensibly into death. 
Certainly no mode of extinguishing life could be more 
humane, or less suggestive of any of the horrors and 
possible sufferings which attend the administration of the 
law’s highest penalty as that penalty is represented among 
the nations to-day. 


Among the apologists for the ‘‘ new woman ”—if indeed 
she will suffer any mere man to adopt that réle—a physi- 
cian has lately appeared with a declaration to the effect 
that the more rational mode of dress affected by the lady 
in question represents a physiological advance on the 
ordinary garments of her less evolved sisters. The skirt, 
he tells us, is unhygienic in the highest degree, and is a 
mere trap for collecting cold air. The rational dress of the 
‘* new woman,” it is maintained, is hygienic in respect of its 
prevention of cold, while her tendency towards healthy 
exercise is a step in the direction of a higher and better 
physical development. I have submitted the remarks of 
the physician in question to a lady critic, who has 
favoured me with the following in reply: ‘‘The doctor is 
no doubt perfectly correct ; but allow me to point out that, 
without flying to the extremes to which the ‘new woman’ 
proceeds, every woman may clothe herself hygienically, 
and may protect herself from cold, while she still retains the 
graceful skirt. Possibly you do not wish from me a dis- 
sertation on women’s dress; therefore I will content myself 
by saying that if women would only wear their under- 
clothing in the form of the so-called ‘rational’ dress (or, to 
be perfectly plain, in the knickerbocker style), we should hear 
fewer complaints regarding the chilling effects of the dress 
of the sex, and we should enjoy a far greater measure of good 
health than falls to the lot of women generally.” These 
remarks I commend to the notice of my lady readers who 
may feel interested in the clothing question, a not 
unimportant topic by any means in the domain of hygiene. 


Among the fishes which are capable of giving severe 
electrical shocks the torpedo, or electric ray, a member of 
the skate tribe, stands out prominently. This fish has a 
couple of complex batteries lodged in the sides of its head- 
parts, and the discharge of these organs is fraught with dire 
effects to the animals which may chance to come in the way 
of this living magazine. The electricity is generated by the 
nervous system; that is to say, so much nerve-force when 
passed through or into the electrical organ is converted into 
electricity. Professor d’Arsonval, of the College of France, 
tells us that, in the case of a torpedo measuring in diameter 
30 centimetres, the shock given by this animal amounted to 
20 volts. He lit up several small electrical lamps by the 
discharge from the fish, and this discharge was powerful 
enough, in some cases, to carbonise the lamps. It is said 
that a powerful torpedo may give a discharge measuring 
120 volts. This, of course, is more than sufficient to kill 
prey of ordinary size. 


If any words of mine can aid the crusade which has been 
started in the Press against the insanitary state into which 
railway carriages are often allowed to lapse, I shall be more 
than gratified. No complaint, as a rule, can be made 
against main-line carriages, which on our great trunk- 
lines are all that can be desired. But the companies which 
exercise control over short runs (the London and Brighton 
route is quoted as an illustration of the great need which 
exists for improvement) evidently require to be stirred up in 
this matter. The carriages which are relegated to local traffic 
service everywhere, are deserving of a larger meed of 
attention than they commonly receive. I have travelled 
in such local carriages (metropolitan and otherwise) which 
must have been saturated with microbes, whose cloth- 
linings, at the level of the head, exhibited a regular stratifi- 
cation of grease, whose general aspect was that of more than 
incipient decay, and whose odours, especially in wet weather, 
were of a nature baffling ordinary descriptive powers. 


A correspondent of a medical journal, writing of the state 
of the London, Brighton, and South Coast carriages, treats of 
them as not only *‘ dirty and insanitary,” but as exhibiting 
grievous faults in respect of construction, which allows 
jolting and vibration to an injurious extent. He adds that 
many of the third-class carriages especially are not water- 
proof. It is to be hoped that the executive, to whom the 
writer of the communication referred to has unavailingly 
appealed, will not delay in remedying these crying abuses. 
A rich railway corporation should be beyond and above the 
necessity of being told that its rolling-stock is a byword 
and a reproach in days when railway organisation at large 
18 80 perfect. 
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CHESS. 


F Procter (Colchester).—We are afraid your idea of “ The Crozier” has 
been borrowed by the ancients. 

W FB (Brussels).—(1) We will try to give a notice next week. (2) Steinitz’s 
“Modern Chess Instructor” (not yet completed, however), “* Chess 
Openings, Ancient and Modern,’’ and Gossip’s ‘‘ Theory of the Chess 
Openings.”’ 

EF Youne (Kingsland).—We fear your solution will not fit No. 2682. Any 
time within a fortnight after date of issue will suffice. 

Dr F St.—It was admired on all hands for its difficulty. 

E C Unrnorr (Queensland).—Your solution is correct, and is hereby 
acknowledged. We know the problem you send very well, and your key- 
move is quite correct. 

Correct So.utioss or Proniems Nos. 2678 and 2679 received from Professor 
Charles Wagner (Landl, Styria); of No. 2681 from J S Wesley (Exeter), 
Professor Charles Wagner (Landl), and F Glanville; of No. 2682 from 
James M K Lupton, C M A B, and J Bailey (Newark). 

Correct So.vutions or Prosiem No. 2683 received from E Louden, 
Shadforth, T Roberts, Albert Wolff, Sorrento, F Waller (Luton), 
F Glanville, T G (Ware), C E H (Clifton), Horace Nutter (Copthorne), 
Alpha, Hobhouse, W Wright, James M K Lupton (Richmond), Mrs 
Kelly (of Kelly), C M O (Buxton), J 8 Wesley, R 8 Moxon (Ashford), 
CM AB, F A Carter (Maldon), H Rodney, M Burke, F Leete (Sudbury), 
R H Brooks, C E Perugini, F James (Wolverhampton), J Gordan, 
Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), W P Hind, W David (Cardiff), E Spiegelberg 
(Engelberg), R Worters (Canterbury), Oliver Icingla, E H Anderson, 
H 8 Brandreth, J D Tucker (Leeds), Alice Gooding (Chingford), J Hall, 
and John H West (Swansea). 

So.ution or Proniten No. 2682.—By W. Percy Hyp. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. B to R 8th P to R7th 
2.Q to Rsq K moves 
3. Q mates 


If Black play 1. B to B 2nd, 2. Kt to B 6th (ch); 
or R 4th, ete. 


and if 1. any other, 2, Q to R 5th 


PROBLEM No. 2685. 
By W. Fixiayson. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 
CHESS IN HASTINGS. 
The following games possess interest as being the last 
Messrs. Lasker and Pillsbury in the tournament. 
Game played between Messrs. Lasker and BLackpurne. 
Ruy Lopez.) 
BLACK (Mr. B.) | wuire (Mr. L.) 
P to K 4th 19. 
2.KttoK B3rd KttoQ B&rd 20. K to R sq 
3. B to Kt 5th P toQ R 3rd 21. B to B 4th 
This is Mr. Steinitz’s pet defence, but | 22- B to Kt 3rd 
one that did not fare well in his match 
with Mr. Lasker. It is noteworthy he did 
not adopt it in the present tournament. 
4. P to Q 4th B to Q 2nd 
5. Ktto B 3rd P takes P 
6. Kt takes P Kt takes Kt 
7. Q takes Kt B takes B 
8. Kt takes B Kt to K 2nd 
9. Castles Kt to B 3rd 
10. Q to B 3rd P to Q R 3rd 
11. Kt to R3rd 
The Knight is not well posted here. and 
is out of play during the greater por.ion of 
the game. 
11. Q to B 3rd 
12. Q toQ Kt 3rd 
13. P to Q B 4th 
14. R to K sq 
15. B to Q 2nd 
16. Q to B 2nd B to B 3rd 
17.Q Rto Kt sq B to B 5th 36. R to Kt 2nd 
A good move, both for attack and de- | 37. R takes P 
fence, especially reinforcing the threatened | 98. K to B s¢ 
Queen's wing. 39. P to K 5th 
18.PtoQ Kt4th Ktto K 4th 140. R to R2nd 
19. R to K 2nd | 41. R takes Kt 
This has the appearance of an oversight, | 42, K to Kt 2nd 
which bnsee tnmotiately oreo Rn’ cy | & K to Kt ard Q to K 4th (ch 
Kt 3rd would liave yielded a good game for 44. K takes P : Q takes P (ch 
White. White resigns. 


played by 


BLACK (Mr. B 
Kt to B 6th (ch 
Kt takes P 
Kt to Kt 5th 
B to K 4th 
B takes B 
Kt to B 3rd 
25.Q to R 3rd (ch) K to Kt s« 

| 26. P to B 3rd Kt to R ith 

The Knight comes into play with crush- 
ing effect. 
27. R to Q 2nd 


waite (Mr. L ) 
1. P to K 4th 


R to K 4th 
| 28. K to Kt sq Kt to B 5th 
29. Q to R 4th Kt to K 3rd 

30. R to Q Sth Kt to Kt 4th 
| Not only threatening the Queen, but 
securing an excellent position for the 
Knight. 
| 31. Q to Kt 3rd R takes R 

32. B P takes R P to K R 4th 

Nothing can stop the onward march of 

this Pawn. 

33. P to Kt 5th 
34. Q to Kt 4th 
| 356. Kt takes P 


P to R 5th 

P takes P 

P to R 6th 

P takes P 

Kt to R 6th (ch 
Q to B 3rd 

P takes P 

P to K 5th 

Q to R &th ( 

P takes P 


B to K 2nd 


Game played between Messrs. Pittsnury and GunsBERG. 
(Queen’s Gambit declined.) 
white (Mr. P.) Brack (Mr. G.) wuite (Mr. P.) 
1. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th 18. R takes R 

2. P to Q B 4th P to Q B 3rd 19. R toQ Bsq 
A defence advocated by Mr. Steinitz, but White at least ensures a drawn game 
turning on considerations too subtle for by these exchanges, and with his King so 
most players It is, at any rate, more favourably posted as compared with his 
Tifficutt than P to K 3rd. r adversary's, the chances of a win are iu 


. | his favour. 
3. P to K 3rd PtoK Kt3rd | 49, 
Right off book lines, but Mr. Gunsberg 20. B takes R 
has a predilection four this move in other 21, B to Q 2nd K to B sq 
openings as well. It however gives his 99 Bp to Kt 4th K to K 2nd 
position some freedom. = : 
. | Better have taken off White's Bishop at 
.QKttoB3rd Bto Kt 2nd once. It has to be done presently under 
5. Kt to Bard | much worse conditions. 
6. B to Q Srd 23. B to B 5th 
. Kt to K 5th The combination by which White now 
. B takes P | wins is exceedingly clever. To all appear- 
. ‘ ance the forces and positions are equal, 
1 ‘ 4 p~ ome but Black is really quite helpless. The 


ending is a perfect study of fine 
This virtually compels the ensuing , PT cision marking every move to the finish. 
exchanges, the threatened capture of the | 23 P to QR 3rd 
Q Kt P, allowing White no alternative. 24. P to Q Kt 4th P to B 3rd 
10. P to Q Kt 4th 5. P to Kt 4th B takes B 
11. B takes Kt B takes B 3. Kt P takes B Kt to Kt sq 
12. Kt takes B Q takes Kt . P to K B 5th P to Kt 4th 
jositions are now fairly equal, | 28. Kt to Kt 4th P toQ R 4th 
a. the pressure so far has been . P to B 6th K to Q 3rd 
upon Black Lier? oe en . P takes P Kt takes P 
rity at present on t ne ward i839) Kt takes Kt K takes Kt 
a (ron P takes P 
« , 3. PtoQ5th (ch) K to Q 3rd 
if, Rt to @ dnd ‘KtoK ard — Pto Kt oth 
15. B to Q 2nd 35. K takes P P to R 5th 
16. K to K 2nd P to K 3rd gy yy St $- 
17.KRt0QBq Boba | 38. K to B 4th P to K B 4th 
. he en help ous ts te B we. P to R 6th P to B 5th 
ollowed by Kt tc Sth, wouk ve been ” -- . 
more useful. tats wine cea 140. P to R 7th Resigns. 


BLACK (Mr. G. 
R takes R 


R takes R 
B to Q 3rd 


Kt to B 3rd 
Castles 

P takes P 
Kt to Q 4th 
B to K 3rd 


P takes Q 
Kt to Q 2nd 
K Rto Bsq 


‘«* don’t believe 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS, FENWICK-MILLER. 


Centenarians are having another “innings.” Unkind 
sceptics, such as the late Mr. Thoms, have declared that, 
like Mrs. Gamp about Mrs. Prig’s friend Mrs. Harris, they 
there’s no such person.” But these 
unbelievers are every now and then confuted by excellent 
evidence, and then they are abashed fora while. The great 
majority of centenarians are women; from the age of fifty 
up to the last women have the advantage in longevity ovcr 
men. You will find that if you assure your life while 
young, you will have to pay considerably more than a 
man of the same age, on the plea that your expectation 
life is not so good as that of the other sex; but when you 
suppose that you will reap the benefit of this in buying an 
annuity, lo and behold! again you will have to pay more 
than a man, on the ground that your life is better than a 
man’s, if you do survive ‘‘the grand climacteric.” Moreover, 
the old women who live to a great age seem to be generally 
more vigorous and energetic than the old men of like years. 
We do not, indeed, in this degenerate era, produce rivals to 
the traditions of past times. We have no centenarian now to 
equal the Countess of Desmond, whom Sir Walter Raleigh 
saw (saw, mark you) when he was in Ireland towards tho 
end of the sixteenth century, and who had been married 
in the reign of Edward IV. (one hundred years and more 
before) to the peer on whose dower lands Sir Walter saw 
her living. This good dame survived to be a hundred-and- 
twenty-six years old, and would not have died then but that 
she must needs climb an apple-tree, and, slipping, broke 
her leg, and so died. But though we cannot now produce 
old ladies of one hundred and twenty-six who climb trees, 
particulars are recorded of a centenarian in Jersey, Mrs. 
Neve, who still gardens and walks, and boasts that at the 
age of ninety-nine she travelled through Russia accom- 
panied only by her sister, who was over eighty. Ida 
Pfeiffer, the most celebrated of women travellers, did 
not begin her journeyings till she was forty-five, and 
most of her dangers and difficulties by land and sea 
were encountered when she was between fifty and sixty ; 
but this is young to a centenarian. Once when I was up 
on the Riffelalp, I saw an old lady who had travelled 
all over Switzerland on foot, including the bit of tough 
climbing to the Gorner-Grat that day, and walking over 
the Gemmi Pass on a previous day; and she was seventy, 
quite alone, and sparingly provided with mcney, gratifying 
at last the dream of a life-time with that extraordinary 
courage and resolution. Ilowever, there is a certain 
element of safety in being old ; it wins respect and aid from 
all right-minded people, and as a wicked wit wrote of 
Mrs. Pfeiffer’s journeys 

Through regions by wild men and cannibals haunted 

Old Dame Ida Pfeiffer goes lone and undeunted; 

But the feat after all’s not so great as is reckoned 

She’s too old for the first, and too tough for the second. 


In one of Harriet Martineau’s letters, written when she 
herself was seventy, she tells of an old friend of hers who 
was 101, and adds: ‘* Fancy being actually thirty-one years 
older than Iam now.” She says that this old lady had 
still a strong personal sense of what she desired and the 
will-power to get it; she had recently insisted on having 
dinner of roast pork and champagne. It is probable that 
a strong will not to die has something to do with centen- 
arianisin, and that courage and resolution in the aged are 
but developments of the neryous organisation that has 
produced the old age. 

Lady Henry Somerset has taken up the case of the 
unfortunate old woman Cakebread, whv has been convicted 
nearly three hundred times of being drunk in the streets, and 
in the current number of the Woman's Signal her Ladyship 
gives an account of her interview with the dipsomaniac in 
prison, under a Ilome Secretary’s order, to offer her the 
shelter of the home which is being founded by the British 
Women’s Temperance Association, of which Lady Henry is 
president. It is situated at Duxhurst, in Surrey, and is to 
include a house for well-to-do paying patients and cottages 
in which poorer women are to be taken at low prices, even 
in case of need gratuitously, earning something towards 
their keep by helping in house, garden, and farm work. ‘The 
patients under supervision are to grow flowers and fruit, 
to keep bees and cows, and to make syrups and jams, 
and generally to have as much out-door occupation and 
in-door interest as possible. ‘There is to be one cottage in 
which mothers will be taken with their babies, for the im- 
possibility of leaving young infants is one of the obstacles 
to getting mothers to stop in such curative places. 

But although those who are only slipping down over 
the crest of the hill may be caught and preserved by the 
aid of their own will, it is but too certain that the true 
dipsomaniac can only be reclaimed by force. Jane Cake- 
bread, it may be safely predicted, will never remain at 
Duxhurst doing gardening and house-work till she is 
reclaimed. For hopelees cases—that is to say for cases 
from which it is hopeless to expect voluntary effort for 
cure—there certainly should be forcible detention. At one 
time, with the strong belief in individual freedom that is a 
principle to me, I did not think so, but I have since seen 
so much of the horrible misery to others caused by the 
‘* freedom ” of the drunkard, that I am perfectly convinced 
now that he or she has not, on the most advanced grounds 
of individuality, a right to be left at liberty to inflict such 
harm. ‘The drunken wife and mother, the drunken 
husband or son, is as dangerous as the mad, or even 
worse, and has no more “right” to be free to 
torture and destroy. Doubtless, the forcible and pro- 
longed curative detention of drunkards would need to 
be safeguarded by many legal obligations; but, after all, 
the distinction between the habitually intemperate —the 
dipsomaniac—and the only occasional excessive drinker is 
clear enough. As to notorious women like Jane Cakebread, 
it is to be feared that the vanity of fame enters into such a 
case, and that frequent imprisonment for a short time loses 
its terrors and becomes attractive. It is a strange sort of 
vanity, truly, but it exists—a craze for the mere notice, 
even the contemptuous notice, of the crowd. The man who 
burned down York Cathedral owned that he did it ‘ to be 
talked about ”—the selfsame reason why Alcibiades cut off 
his dog's tail and Baudelaire dyed his own hair apple- 
green. We must not make our female drunkards heroines. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTs. 
ihe will (dated Apnil 9, 1892) of Mr. William Sang, cf 
Cork Street, woollen merchant, and of 24, Kensington Vark 
Gardens, Notting Hill, and Pinkney’s Lodge, Maidenhead, 
who died on July 15, was proved on Aug. 29 by Mrs. 
Janet Sang, the widow, one of the executors, the value of 
the person il estate amounting to £145,293. The testator 
leaves £1000 and all his jewellery, plate, pictures, 
works of ; rnitu artic] of household use or 
ornan vines, res, ho s and carriages to his wife; 
I , and £80,000, upon 
vives her the option of occupy- 
es, 24, Kensington Park 
! c 4 she paying the t 
{s to the residue of his real and personal estate, he gives 
‘ third each, upon trust, for his daughters, Lilian Jessie 
Marian, Mabel Evelyn, and Hilda Mary, for their respec- 


t lives, and then for their issue as they shall respectively 


books 
street 


rents, ete, 


will (dated Nov. 13, 1893), with six colicils (dated 
t. 28 and Nov. 16, 1894, Jan. 2, 17, and 29 and Feb. 11, 

of Mr. Richard Birkin, J.I’., formerly of Notting- 

, and late of 1, Clarence Terrace, Regent’s Park, who 

on March 14, was proved on Aug. 22 by William 
Charles Grey Hill, and William Frederick Bromley, 
executors, the value of the person il estate amounting 

t» £81,085. The testator bequeaths £50 each to the 
Nottingham General Hospital and the Nottingham J)is- 
pensary ind | relatives, and 
thers. There are also some specific gifts to his sons. 
He directs the residue of his real and pers mal estate to be 
divided into one hundred parts. and fifty of such parts he 
leaves, upon trust, for his son, William A’Court Granville, 
forty parts, upon trust, for his son Alfred de Grey; and 
the remaining ten parts, upon trust, for his son, Hubert 
Byron Cliffe. Certain specified amounts are to be deducted 
from the 


gacies to trustees, servants, 


son’s shares. 

The will (dated May 8, 1894 
The Lawn, Battersea, barge- builder, who died on June 29, 
was proved on Aug. 23 by Mrs. Charlotte Adams Miller 
the widow, Robert Miller, and William Higgs, jun., the 
nephew, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £72,902. The testator bequ aths £500, and 
all his household furniture and effects, to his wife; he 
empowers his trustees to carry on his business of a barge- 
builder, and if his stepson Robert Miller takes charge of 
same, and devotes his whole time and attention thereto to 
the satisfaction of his wife, he is to be paid one moiety of 


of Mr. Robert Mille r, of 
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stepson Robert Miller, and his stepdaughter Charlotte 
Khzabeth Higgs. 

The will (dated Oct. 11, 1888), with a codicil (dated 
March 1, 1895), of Sir Joseph Dodge Weston, Knight, of 
Dorset House, Clifton Road, Bristol, who died on March 34, 
was proved on Aug. 30 by Joseph Weston Stevens and 
Albert Fry, the surviving executors, the value of the 
ersonal estate amounting to £48,069. The testator 
wqueaths £10,000 and all his furniture and effects to his 
wife, Dame Ilarriet Annie Weston, in addition to £20,000 
settled upon her; and considerable legacies to relatives (in 
addition to settlements made on several of them) and others. 
He also bequeaths £500 each to the Bristol Royal Infirmary 
and the Bristol General Hospital ; £250 each to the 
Children’s Hospital, St. Michael’s Hill, Bristol, and 
Miiller’s Orphanage ; £100 each to the Established Church 
City Mission, the Bristol Congregational City Mission, the 
Sunday school connected with Castle Green Chapel, and 
for the benefit of the poor of the same chapel ; and £50 to 
the Bristol Eye Hospital. As to the residue of his real 
and pe rsonal estate, he gives one third to his wife, one third 
to his sister, Mrs. Stevens, and one third to be divided 
between the other legatees named in his will whose legacies 
£1000 each, 

The will (dated Feb. 2, 1888) of Sir Charles James 
Palmer, Bart., of Dorney Court, Bucks, who died on 
July 11 at 2, Sinclair Road, West Kensington, was proved 
on Aug. 27 by John Palmer and Lionel Ley, two of the 
executors, power being reserved to Karl Carrington, the 
other executor, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
435,064. The testator bequeaths £5000, upon trust, for 
his wife, Lady Katharine Millicent Palmer, for hfe; and 
£5000 each, upon trust, for his daughters, Ndith Gerrard 
Hlood Palmer and Mabel Palmer. All his real estate 
and the residue of his personal estate he leaves, upon trust, 
for his son, Charles Ilenry Dayrell Palmer. 

The will (dated June 24, 1886), with two codicils (dated 
Dec, 29, 1892, and July 16, 1895), of Mr. William Henry 
Luard Pattison, of The Manse, Writtle, near Chelmsford, 
Iissex, brewer, who died on July 16, was proved on 
Aug. 24 by Walter Badely Pattison and Frederick Luard 
Pattison, the brothers, two of the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to £24,064. The testator 
gives his freehold residence, The Manse, with all his plate, 
pictures, jewellery, furniture, wines, stores, effects, horses 
and carriages, and £6000 to his wife, Mrs. Emily Celestine 
Pattison. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
leaves, upon trust, for his wife for life, she maintaining and 


are ovel 
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estate devised to her by her father’s will to her nephew, 
Arthur Sugden; £2600 to her niece, Emily Reilly; £1000 
to her sister, the IIon. Augusta Reilly; and numerous 
pecuniary and specific legacies to members of her family, 
executors, servants, and others. Her freehold residence, 
Riversdale, and the residue of her real and personal estate, 
she leaves, upon trust, for the wife, son, and three 
daughters of her nephew, the Hon. Henry Sugden. 

The will of Miss Helen Sophy Stevenson, of 5, Medina 
Villas, Brighton, who died on July 20 at 45, Abingdon 
Villas, Kensington, was proved on Aug. 9 by Joscelyn 
Augustus de Morgan, Lechmere Frederic Ainslie Whit- 
more, and William Mandeville Keane, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £10,907. 

The will of Rear-Admiral Henry Salmond, J.P., of 
Waterfoot, Cumberland, and Langton Hall, Notts, who 
died on April 28, was proved at the Nottingham District 
tegistry on Aug. 7 by Mrs. Elizabeth Isabella Salmond, 
the widow, and William Thomas Cartwright, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to £7753. 

The will and codicil of Mr. William Buy Owen, of 
16, Scarsdale Villas, Kensington, formerly of Cleveland 
Square, Hyde Park, and Finchingfield, Essex, who died 
on July 20, were proved on Aug. 3 by John Owen and 
Douglas William Owen, the sons, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to £4248. 


The directors of the Grafton Galleries expect to hold an 
exhibition in May connected with the drama and the stage. 
‘The walls will be covered with portraits of leading actresses 
and actors of various periods, and with pictures of dramatic 
subjects, as well as playbills of interest. Sir Henry Irving 
has promised to contribute several curios, and the exhibition 
is likely to prove a very attractive one. 

The ‘Trish night”? at the Promenade Concerts m 
Queen’s Hall, on Sept. 5, was chiefly notable for a per- 
formance of some of Professor Villiers Stanford’s ‘* Suite 
of Dances,” and the same composer’s fine Irish Symphony. 
The latter, under watchful Mr. H. J. Wood's baton, made 
a great effect. The conductor also proved an admirable 
accompanist, although it would not be easy to excel 
Mr. Hl. Lane Wilson, who acts in this capacity at the 
Promenade Concerts. Mr. Lloyd Chandos sang, with 
rather a sense of strain, ‘*Come into the garden, Maud,” 
achieving a better success with ‘‘ 1’ll sing thee songs of 


the protits. The residue of his real and personal estate he educating his children. 


leaves, upon trust, for his wife for life; and at her death 
he gives his freehold residence, The Lawn, the freehold 
wharf adjoining, and the goodwill of his business (or the 
proceeds thereof if previously sold), to the said Robert 
Miller; £5000, upon trust, for his niece Elizabeth Rebecca 
Miller, the wife of his stepson William John Miller, for 
life, and then for her children by him; £2000 to his sister 
Khzabeth Marshall Marshall; and other legacies. The 
ultimate residue is to be equally divided between his said 


said Illa Celestine, 

appoint. 
The will 

March 21, 


dated 
1895), 








At her death £6000 is to be held, 
upon further trust, for his daughter, Ella Celestine ; and 
the ultimate residue is to go to his children, other than the 
or remoter 


Nov. 29, 
of the Ilon. Miss Charlotte Sugden, of 
Riversdale, Thames Ditton, who died on July 7, was proved 
on Aug. 30 by Thomas Hutchinson Tristram, Q.C., D.C.1., 
and William Mann Trollope, the executors, the value of 


Araby,” given as anencore. Mr. Ludwig's deep voice was 
heard to advantage in two ballads, and Madame Marian 
Mackenzie received customary applause for a charming 
rendering of ‘* Killarney,” an example of clear enunciation 
and beautiful phrasing. Miss Daisy Creeny, of Belfast, 
made her début at this Promenade Concert. She has a 
strong voice, with good upper register, and was encored for 
her singing of ‘‘The Minstrel Boy.” Miss Creeny met 


issue, as his wife shall 


1894), with a codicil (dated 


with immediate favour from the large audience, and will, 
doubtless, secure a good position in the singing world. 
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PLATU MEDITATING ON IMMORTALITY BEFORE SOCRATES, THE BUTTERFLY, 
SKULL, AND POPPY, ABOUT 400 B.C. 


Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after Immortality ? 

Or whence this secret dread and inward horror 
Of falling into nought? 


‘Dury alone is true; there is no true action but in its accomplishment. 
highest life ; the truest pleasure of all is that derived from the consciousness of its fulfilment 
we have done our work on earth—of necessity, of labour, of love, or of duty 
little cocoon and dies, we too depart. 
which each has to work out the great aim and end of his being to the best of his power ; and when that is done, 
the accidents of the flesh will affect but little the Immortality we shall at last put on.’—Smixes. 


‘Cease, every joy, to glimmer on my mind; 
But leave, oh! leave the light of hope behind.’ 


ON IMMORTALITY. 


Plato, thou reasonest well ; 


MEDITATION 


‘*Tt must be so; 


PLATO'S 


Back on itself, and startles at destruction ? 
’Tis the divinity that stirs within us ; 
’Tis Heaven itself that points to the hereafter, 


Why shrinks the Soul And intimates eternity to man.’’—Appison. 


TO-MORROW’S HIDDEN SEASON. 


Knowest thou yesterday its aim and reason? 
Workest thou well to-day for worthy things ? 
Calmly wait to-morrow’s hidden season; 
Need’st not fear what hap so e’er it brings.—T. Carty.e. 


Dery is the end and aim of the 


like the silkworm, that spins its 
But, short though our stay in life may be, it is the appointed sphere in 


THE BREAKING OF LAWS, REBELLING AGAINST GREAT TRUTHS. 
INSTINCTS, INCLINATIONS, IGNORANCE, AND FOLLIES. DISCIPLINE AND SELF-DENIAL, THAT PRECIOUS BOON, THE HIGHEST AND BEST IN LIFE. 


HY SHOULD FEVER, that vile slayer of millions of the human raze, not b2 as much and more hunted 
up, and its career stopped, as the solitary wretch who causes his fellow a violent death! The murderer, as he is 
called, is quickly made an example of by the law. Fevers are, at most, universally acknowledged to be preventable 
diseases; how is it that they are allowed to level their thousands every year, and millions to suffer almost without 
protest?! The most ordinary observer must be struck with the huge blunder. Who ’s to blame! For the means of 
preventing premature death from disease, read a Pamphlet given with each Bottle of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ The 
information is invaluable. If this invaluable information were universally carried out, many forms of disease, now 
producing such havoc, would cease to exist, as Plague, Leprosy, &c., have done when the true cause has become known. 
ENO'S * FRUIT SALT’ (one of Nature's own products) keeps the blool pure, and is thus of itself one of the most 
valuable means of keeping the blood free from Fevers and Blood Poisons, Liver Complaints, &c., ever discovered. Asa 
means of preserving and restoring health it is unequalle1 ; and it is, moreover, a pleasant, refreshing, and invigorating 
beverage. After a patient and careful observation of its effects when used, I have no hesitation in stating that if its 
great value in keeping the body healthy were universally known, not a household in the land would be without it, nor a 
single travelling-trunk or portmanteau but would contain it. 


[™MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS.—“ We, the undersigned, have for the last four years used ENO’S ‘ FRUIT 

SALT’ daring several im>ortant Survey Expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have 
undoubtedly derived very great benefit from it. In one instance only was one of our party attacked with fever during 
that period, and that happened after our supply of ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ had run out. When making long marches 
unter the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or travelling through swampy districts, the undersigned have used ENO’S 
‘FRUIT SALT’ two or thre2 times a day in the following manner and proportions :—At daybreak two teaspoonful; 
mixed with the juice of a raw lime and a little sugar, in a tumbler of water; shortly afterwards a light meal of tea or 
coffee, bread and fruit; about midday one small spoonful with raw lime-juice and water; and before retiring for the 
night, another teaspoonful in water ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ used as aforesaid acts as a gentle aperient, 
keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards off fever. We have pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the value 
of your preparation, and our firm belief in its efficacy. We never go into the jungle without it, and have also 
recommended it to others.—Yours truly, Commander A. J. LOFTUS, F.R.G.S., his Siamese Majesty’s Hydrographer ; 
E. C. DAVIDSON, Superintendent Siamese Government Telegraphs.—Bangkok, Siam. 

“J.C. ENO, London.” 


Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it, you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Prepared only at 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, 


LONDON, S.E., 


BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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MAPPIN and WEBB’S “ Train de Luxe” fitted Suit-Case, in hand-sewn Solid Leather or Real Crocodile, completely 
fitted with Sterling Silver and Ivory Toilet Requisites. ‘* The ‘fin de sidcle’ travelling requisite for gentlemen,” 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 











SCRUBB’S (.:.) AMMONIA ° 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 
Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 


SGRUBB’S (:::::::.) AMMONIA 


1s. Bottle for six to ten baths. 
Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 





SCRUBB & Co., 32° Southwark Street, London, S.E. 
MANUFACTURERS OF SCGRUBB’S ANTISEPTIC SKIN SOAP, 
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MEMORIAL TO SIR JOHN 
AT LUCKNOW. 
There has been recently erected at Lucknow a monu- 


distinguished services of 


INGLIS 


ment to commemorate th: 
Sir John Inglis, who with a very few 
defended the Residency for eighty ven days. Fortu- 
nately at this period, when we have been so re 
reminded by events in Chitral of the bravery of the 
British soldier, there is no need to extol one of the 
grandest deeds in the history of the Indian Empire. 
he monument has been engraved the following 
‘Sacred to the memory of Major-General 

K.C.B. (Colonel H.M.’s 32nd Regi- 

i handful of deyoted men defended 


men vahantly 


ently 


f Lucknow for eighty-seven days 
whelming force of the enemy. Born 

Died at Homburg, Germany, Sept. 27, 

illness contracted during the siege. This 

ent is erected by his surviving comrades and 
A.D. 1894.” 
s of history will require to be reminded that 


Hardly anyone who has studied 
the page 
Sir John Inglis was the commander of the garrison 
throughout the actual fighting, which occurred from 
the second day of the 
Ilenry Lawrence died, until the welcome arrival of 
succour under Sir Henry Havelock. There is now, 
we understand, an intention to erect a monument 
in England in addition to that already placed in 
Lucknow, and we are quite sure that it would be an 


siege, when the gallant Sir 


inspiration to every English youth who gazed upon 
it, as well as u fitting tribute to a good man. 


The borough of Halifax is about to honour the Right 
Hion. Sir James Stansfeld, G.C.B., by conferring upon 
him its freedom. It appears that Sir James will be 
the first recipient of this compliment, to which his long 
services fully entitle him. It was in 1859 that he entered 
the House of Commons as member for Halifax, and till his 
retirement from political life, a short time ago, he remained 
representative of this constituency. ‘Time has fulfilled 
many of the reforms for which he struggled, and Halifax 
rightly claims this tribute to its old 
expression of gratitude for the many years during which 
he has unostentatio isly laboured for it, and for the good 
of his fellow-countrymen, 


member, as an 


Just when more than usual attention is being given to 
railways comes the announcement of the death of Mr. 
Joseph Bell, who drove the tocket.” Mr. Bell for 
twenty-three years had the experience of being the driver 
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of the South-Eastern Dover mail. Afterwards he served 
the District Railway Company for seventeen years, so that 
his total service was for a very long period. 


A general committee of most unwieldy proportions has 
been formed to establish a memorial to the late Professor 
Huxley. The matter is a national one, and the Prince of 
Wales has therefore accepted the honorary presidency of 
the committee, which has most decided grounds for appeal- 
ing on behalf of so right an object. It will be well to 
commemorate Huxley’s great services. By the way, could 
not the memorial be in some way linked with the name of 
Tyndall as well? The one name almost suggests the other, 
and they were in some ways twin brethren as well as 
distinguished contemporaries. 
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THE UGANDA RAILWAY. 
We have heard so many irresp ynsible statements as to 


the Uganda Railway, and so little official information, 





that the following description, which Reuter’s Agency 
has obtained from what is declared to be an authori- 
tative source, will be read with interest, though also with 
caution: ‘‘ The first one hundred and forty miles from 
Mombasa to Tzayo is over a plain with a very gradual 
rise, covered with mimosa scrub, along which no 
cuttings or embankments will be required. This part 
of the line traverses the Taro Desert, one of the great 
drawbacks to a journey to Uganda in the dry season, 
sixty miles of waterless desert having to be covered. 
From Tzavo for another fifty miles to Kibwesi is the 
tsetse-fly belt; it is easy ground, but rather more 
undulating than the first section. Several Mombasa 
merchants have stations for buying local grain, and 
there is on this part of the route an industrial mission 
founded by Sir William Mackinnon. At a point forty 
miles beyond Kibwesi the line branches off to the left 
of the caravan route, avoiding the station of Machako, 
and not rejoining the road until near Kikuyu, thus 
avoiding some very rough and difficult country which 
caravans have to encounter. Here the line runs over 
rolling prairie. After the line rejoins the caravan 
route near Kikuyu there is a sharp rise in the ground 
of 600 ft. in a section of ten miles. This is the first 
engineering difficulty encountered. All this district 
is 6000 ft. to 7000 ft. above sea-level, and is very 
healthy. From this point the railway enters prairie 
and grass-land covered with game, but practically 
uninhabited. For a further fifty miles the railway 
traverses an undulating country with no engineering 
difficulties. At Kidongoi there is a sharp descent of 
500 ft. From Lake Naivasha to Molo (450 miles 
from the coast) there is grass-land; then the line enters 
a thickly wooded country with a rise of 800 ft. in fourteen 
miles. Here is Eldoma Ravine, the only serious obstacle 
along the route. The ravine has very steep banks 300 ft. 
high, and is 300ft. in width. This will necessitate the 
construction of a good iron bridge. In the next ten miles 
there is a rise of 1000ft. through the dense Subuyu forest. 
Emerging from the forest at about one hundred and fifty 
miles from the Victoria Nyanza, the traveller meets rapidly 
undulating grass-land to the borders of Kavirondo—a 
thickly populated and highly cultivated country not very 
easy to traverse. [rom that point the line runs to the 
terminus at Berkeley Bay, forty miles distant, on the north- 
east shore of the lake, over an easy country. It is intended 
that the train shall take eight days to do the journey.” 
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ARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD. 
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MELLIN’S PAINTING COMPETITION. 


TOTAL VALUE OF PRIZES 
£105. 
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HE Proprietor of Mellin’s Food for Infants and Invalids is willing to 
send to applicants a copy of ‘‘MELLIN’S PAINTING BOOK,” 
with full particulars of the above Competition. It is desirable, to avoid 
disappointment, that early application be made, as letters will be attended 
to in their regular order, according to the date of receipt. 


Ghe Prizes will be as fottlows— 


One Prize of £20 for the Best Coloured Book.—Open to all. 
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Two Prizes of £10 each for the Two next Best Coloured Books. 
Open to children not exceeding 18 years of age. 
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Three Prizes of £5 each for the Three next Best Coloured Books. 
Open to children not exceeding 15 years of age. 
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Ten Prizes of £2 IQs. each for the Ten next Best Coloured Books. 
Open to children not exceeding 12 years of age. 


a 
Ses 


Fifty Prizes consisting of either a Well-Dressed Doll or a 
Box of Tools, at the option of the successful Com- 
petitor, for the Fifty next Best Coloured Books. Open to 
little folks not exceeding 9 years of age. 
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Address, enclosing 1d. to cover postage, “PAINTING BOOK DEPT.,” 


MELLIN’'S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
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ST. CUTHBERT’S COLLEGE. 
WORKSOP. 
This handsome building, of which we 
give an Illustration, was dedicated on 
Sept. 4 with much ceremony. St. Cuth- 
bert’s College is the latest of the now 
Woodward Schools,” the object 
of which is to provide a sound religious 


famous ‘ 


and commercial education to the middle 
on the lines of the old publi 
schools. The building operations are not 
et finished, but enough of the edifice 


ompleted to accommodate some 


classes, 


| by the Bi hop 

ere Was an imposing 

iastical dignitaries, 

Dr. Ridding, the 

of Lichfield, Southampton, and 
Bishops Mitchinson, Anson, and Macrori 
Deans of Rochester, Manchester, Lichfield, and 
the Warden of Keble College, Oxford: the 
A large number of influential 
ity were also present. The sermon was preached by the 
ery Rev. S. Reynolds Ilole, D.D.; 
service was followed by a public luncheon in the College 
Hall, an extremely fine building, as our Illustration shows. 


’terborough : 
‘rovost of Denstone, ete. 


and the religious 


Internally, it possesses a handsome hammer-beam roof. 
The College stands in its own grounds of one hundred acres, 
close to the famous ‘‘ Dukeries” in Nottinghamshire. It 
is planned on the collegiate arrangement of a large close 
On either side will be 


TUE 


ILLUSTRATED 


SEPT. 14, 1895 


DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE 
AT COLCHESTER. 


THE 








ST. CUTHBERT’S COLLEGE, WORKSOP, 
studies. On the opposite side will be the Great School- 
room, with cloisters to connect it with the Chapel ‘which 
will project towards the east) and the Dining-Hall (which 
projects towards the west). The architects are Messrs. Cur- 
penter and Ingelow, and the work has already cost £20,000. 


Of considerable interest to a large portion of the British 
public, as well as to his many friends, is the health of the 
Right. Hon. Cecil Rhodes. That gentleman, who in some 
respects holds the key to the situation in South Africa, has 
not been enjoying very good health lately. It is now, 
however, reported that Mr. Rhodes is again able to attend 


The Duke of Cambridge visited Colchester 
as Commander-in-Chief for the last time 
on Sept. 5. His Royal Highness, who 
was accompanied by Lieutenant-General 
Sir Evelyn Wood and Colonel FitzGeorge, 
was met at the Great Eastern Railway 
Station by Major-General Carr Glyn and 
his staff 
chester were reviewed on the Abbey Field. 


The troops in garrison at Col- 


Twenty-one guns were fired by the 30th, 
the 52nd, and the 12th Batteries, Royal 
Artillery, which were stationed at the 
extreme west of the field. The force as- 
sembled comprised battalions of the York 
and Lancaster Regiment and the Liverpool 
Regiment, the 20th Hussars, and the 
The troops, 
inspected by the Duke, 
marched past the saluting-point. They then advanced 
in review order, and gave three hearty cheers for the Duke, 
who expressed to Major-General Carr Glyn and his staff 
the pleasure which the review had afforded him. 


King’s Dragoon Guards, 


h LV ing been 


The Duke of Marlborough is at present on a visit to the 
United States, and, needless to say, this has given the 
American papers plenty to discuss as to his probable inten- 
tions, matrimonial and otherwise. The Americans havo 
not forgotten that the young Duke’s father married an 
American lady, as did also his more famous uncle, the late 
Lord Randolph Churchill. The Duke has been the guest 


quadrangle, 170 ft. square inside, 
of the Vanderbilts, and his arrival in New York is 


decidedly one of the features of the season. 


to the many important matters that come before him. 
The latest bulletin was ‘‘ He is decidedly better.” 


In the front side 
rooms and 


dormitories, libraries, class-rooms, ete. 


will be the porter’s lodge, with masters’ 











THE ORIGINAL FIRM, ESTABLISHED 1810. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS 


inn § O65, CHEAPSIDE, ELC. (Writs) 


voressts:( & 220, REGENT STREET, W. 


Mappin Brothers’ 


Canteens of 
6 Queen’s’ Plate 


AND 
*Queen’s: ? Cutlery 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE TO ANY 
PART OF THE WORLD. 








“The Oldest, «° Purest, »° Best.” 


JOHN ROBERTSON & SON'S 


Dundee * * * 








GOODS FORWARDED 
TO THE COUNTRY 
ON APPROVAL. 


* x * Whisky 


J.FRR.D.' JLR.D. 


A oP EXTRA QUALITY. 


“The Choicest Product of Scotland.” 


It is the Finest and Mellowest Scotch Whisky that can 
be procured, and is always Consistent in Quality. 
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SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. AT ALL BARS. 
BY ALL WINE MERCHANTS. AT ALL STORES. 


London Offices - 4, Gt. Tower St., F.C. 
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220, Regent St., W.: 66, Cheapside, EC. 4 The Que’ Works, Sheffield, 


FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 
Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
You only need Water to make PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 
Dumplings and Bread. ‘No peutessed cooks required.” A child can make them: ? SE2CR RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, 
| OF encesrs a y is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 
Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 
Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 2s. Gd. per Bottle, 























~« DEECEE ~~ 


You don't need Baking Powder. 
You don't need Yeast. 
You don't need Salt. 


DEECEE 
FLOUR. 





| David Challen, Ltd., London. | iy is, sacs. 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTII COAST RATLWAY. 
BRIGHTON.—SPECIAL | CHEAP RETURN 


TICKETS. 
EVERY WESEpAy Ay First-Class Day Tickets from 
Viewme 10.5 a1. Fare 


2s. éd., including Pullman Car. 

EVERY SATU RDAY Cheap First-Class Day 
Victoria 10.40 and 11.40 a.m. calling at Clapham Junction; from 
London Bridge 9.25 a.m. and 12 noon, calling at East Croydo mn. 
Fare 10s. 6d.. we on ng admission t« we quarium ‘and Royal Pavilion. 
EVERY SUNDAY Cheap First-Class Day 
at 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 Ht 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.n m., calling at Clapham Junction. 


W ORTHING. 
from Victoria every Weekday 10.5a.m., 
a.m. Fare, including Pullman Car between Victoriaand Brighton, 
wee wears, 13s. 6d.. Sundays, 14s. 
EVERY SATURDAY ¢ Seep First-Class Day Tickets from Vic 
10.40a.m. Fare lls. 


Fare 10s. 


Tt ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL, 
and EASTBOURNE.—EVERY WEEKDAY in September, 

Cheap Fast Trains from Victoria 8.10and 9.50 a.m., London Bridge 
8.5 and 10.5a.m., New Cross 8.10 and 10.10 a.m., 
8.25 and 10 a.m., East Croydon 8.30 and 10.30 a.m., Kensington 
(Addison Road) 9.10 a.m., calling at West Brompton, ¢ helsea, and 
Battersea; Clapham Junction 8.15and 9.35a.m. Returning by any 
Train the same day. 

Special Day Return Tickets 15s., 10s. 6d., and 6s. 

The Eastbourne Tickets are available for return the same or fol- 
lowing day, and from Friday or Saturday to Monday. 


NY ‘TD nl ‘ he tae r 

TRUNBRIDGE WELLS.—EVERY 

WEEKDAY in September, Cheap Fast Trains from Victoria 

9.30 a.m., Clapham Junction 9.35 a.m., Kensington (Addison Road) 
9.10 a.m.; from London Bridge 9.25 a.m. 

Spec ial Day Return Ticke ts, 10s., 78., 38. 6d. 

Train same day only 


YARIS.—SHORTEST & CHEAPES 
through the charming Scenery of Normandy, 
tormines ntey Se Madele 
NE WHAVE N, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 
T wo Special E xpres ss Services (Week days and Sundays). 


Returning by any 





ST ROUTE, 


to the Paris 


Lond m te Fars 02 G, 3) ) Paris to Lond m (1&2 2) 1, 2,3 
™m. p.m- 
Victoria -» dep. 40.0 8.50 | Paris 
Loudon Bridg So « eae 
os mm. & m. | [i mdo m B Breage 
Paris ri 





Ret urn 

A Pullman Drawing- Ro 
Train between Victoria and Newhaven. 

Powerful Steamers with excellent Deck and other Cabins, 
Trains run alongs side Steamers at Newhave 1 oat a eee 
SOUTH 0 tANCE, ALY, SWIT D, &e 

principal pla es of interest o 
BRIG HON AND PARIS. —In co 

“rvice a Special Train leaves 
Harb uur. Returning at 5.20 p.m 


‘AEN FOR NORMANDY AND BRITTANY. 
J Via Newhaven and Quis treham. ay! only direct Route. 
TH tE PAS ENGER CES WEEKLY. 
“Thursday, and Saturday. 
edne esday, and Friday. 
Seex yea 2is.; Third, 13s. 
Tw » Months, 38, : 22 


TOTT ‘ . 

POR: FULL PARTIC ULARS see Time Books, 
Tourists’ Programmes, and Handbills, to be obtained at the 
Stations, and at the following Branch Offices, where Tickets may 
also be obtained: West-End Offices, 28, Regent Street, and 8, Grand 
Hotel Buildings; ‘ ‘ity Offices: Arthur Street East, and Hays 
Agency, Cornhill; Cook’s Office, Ludgate Circus ; 8 Office, 

142, Strand. 
(By Order) 


MHIRTY - 


EGYPT, 


and Gaze 


A. Sanur, Secretary and General Manager. 
GUINEA TOU 
TO 
CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, 
ATHENS, 

On the Steam-ship ST. SUNNIVA, Conducted by Mr. Woolrych 
Perowne. Leaving London OCT. 14, NOV. 18 (Dec. 20 Full). Alsoa 
WESTERN ME DITERRANE AN TOUR. 

Lectures by Rev. Dr. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, Sir LAMBERT 
PLAYFAIR, and otherscholars. Fare includes Return Ticket London 
to Marseilles and Thirty Days’ Tour. Details from SECRETARY, 
5, ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. 


ROWLANDS’ 


GE, 
> 


PALESTINE, and 


18 THE BES 


Tooth Shee | 


‘ Whitens the Teeth | 


ky Prevents Decay. 


\| PRESERVING & DE. ITI YING TUE, 


2) = t>// Gives Delightful 
as SEES Hi SO OMS/s Sy Fragrance 


— r to the Breath. 


ra 
7 a ROW! AND & SONS 


a 20, HATTON GARDEN. x4' 


‘| ., PEARL DENTIFR: A 


Ask Chemists for 
ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO. 








THE BEST 
UMBRELLAS 


BEAR OUR NAME. 
= S.FOX & COLIMITED Seam 
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A warm shampoo with Cuticura Soap, and 
a single application of Cuticura (ointment), 
the great skin cure, clear the scalp and hair of 
crusts, scales, and dandruff, allay itching, soothe 
irritation, stimulate the hair follicles, and nour- 
ish the roots, thus producing Luxuriant Hair, 
witha clean, wholesome scalp, when all else fails. 

Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and 
American chemists in ali the rincipal cities. British depct: 


F. Newsery & Sons, 1, King Edward-st.. London. Potrrer 
Deve & Cuzm. Corr., Sole Props, Boston, U. 8. A. 


lickets from | 


Tickets from Victoria | 


Che eap First-Class Day Tickets 


every Sunday 10.45 | 


Norwood Junction 





n hi | 
ym C ‘ar runs in ‘the First anc ‘a Sock md Class 


ge the te — to visit all the 


onnection with the Day Express | 
Brighton 10.50 a.m. for Newhaven | 


Swoon 
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Supplied to the 
QUEEN and 
Royal Family 


Cure for 


Indigestion. 
OO 








Highest Award at the Food and Cookery Exhibition, London, May 1899. 
IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. 
The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers spurious imitations 


of ‘‘HOVIS,” which, having met with such unprecedented success, is being 
copied in many instances as closely as can be done without risk. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtainng “HOVIS,” or if what ts 
supplied as “IIOVIS” is not satisfactory, please write, sending sample 
‘the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 








TO AMERICANS IN LONDON. 


Americans are invited to inspect the largest and choicest 





stock in the world of Diamond Ornaments, Jewellery, Silver 


Plate, Watches, and Clocks at the Store of the Goldsmiths’ & 
Silversmiths’ Company, 112, Regent Street, W. All goods, which 


are freely shown without any importunity to purchase, are | 


marked in plain figures, and supplied direct at manufacturers’ 
cash prices, saving purchasers from 25 to 50 per cent. 


THE MANUFACTURING 


‘GOLDSMITHS' & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


Show-Rooms: 112, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


( aad Stereoscopic Company.) 








| low-priced new ones a SALI 


| Pianos by the respective makers can be tried side by side. 
; packed free and forwarded anywhere, 





FASHIONABLE MOURNING 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


256 to 264, REGENT ST. 














RINSMEAD PIANOS. 

That strength is important, very important toa pianoforte, 
is quite clear, when we know that the «trings of a Grand Piancforte 
> ones toa strain of Wtons. The iron bracing of the Brinemead 

ianofortes is unique for strength and durability, and stands the 
test of time and extraordinary service. 
BRINSMEAD PIANOS 
Manufactured by JOHN BRINSMEAD and 
Pianoforte Makers 
To T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales and (he 
Royal Family, 
Wigmore Street, London, W 


PONS ONLY 


18, 20, and 22, 


BECHSTEIN, COLLARD, BROADWOOD 
ERARD, BLUTHNER, HAG- 
*LEYEL, SCHIEDMAY iyi, 
and all other great makers, FOR SALE AT 
BEST CASH DISCOUNTS ON HIKE PUL 
CHASE SYSTEM, or for Hire 
| CRAMER’S WORLD - FAMED 
PIANOS from £21 net. 
Full Lists on application. 
The LARGEST VARIED STOCK in England. 
PIANOS SLIGHTLY USED, Just 
from Hire, OFFERED AT WONDERF 
REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH, 
System. ——— 
ORGANS by ESTEY peut. 
DOHERTEY, 


CRAMER’S MAGNIFICENT 
PIANOFORTE GALLERIES, 
207 and 200, REGENT STREET, W 
46-40, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


BROADWOOD and SONS’ 
PIANOFORTES 
or on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
*janos exchanged, 
Ne id Second -hand Pianofortes. 
JOUN “ROADWOOD and SONS, 
Great Pulteney Street (near Piceadilly Circus), 14 


Hom: AS OETZM: ANN and CO.’S P [ANOS. 
Thomas Oetzmann and Co. desire it to be most distinetly 
understood that they are Pian fe te Manufacturers only, and that 
their only address 4 8 
27, BAKER sik EET, 


OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street. 
YIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 
Tunings free P cag! hire charged if purchased in six montha, 


lhe cheapes at house r hiring really good piano by all the best 
makers is THOM AS ‘Ok 12M ANN and CO.', Zi, "Bake r Street, Ww. 


( {RAMER’S 


FOR 


returned 
ULLY 
or on iin ’ 


STERLING, 


BY ALL 


PrANos 
| 
| 


M AKERS. | 


J OHN 


For SALE, HIRE, 


mndon, W. 


PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. 


YIANOS, 15s. per Me INTH, on Thomas 
Oetzmann and Co."8 easy One, Two, or Three Years’ System, 
i 8 free. Cheapest House in London for Sale, 
s' System is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO,'s, 

taker Street, Portman Square, W. 


(500D SOUND SECOND-HAND PIANOS. 

Returned from Hire. Far superior to badly constructed 
Grands and Cottages, 
5, and other makers From £10 
Catalogues, All Pianos packed 


Broadwood’s, Collard’s, 

to £100. Send for Descriptive 

free, and sent to any par 
THOMAS OFTZM ANN and CO., 


YURCHASERS can pay Cash will find 
that the Cheapest House in the Kingdom for new Grand and 
Cottage Pianos by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, Oetzmann, Steinway, 
Bechstein, and other makers of repute is THOMAS OF TZMANN 
and CO.’'S, 27, Baker Street, London, W., where the merits of the 
All planos 
Baker 


27, Khaker Street, London, W. 


who 


Only address, 27, 
Street, 


TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


TIlas been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 
for their children while teething with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 


Of all Chemists, is. lid. per Bott Bottle. 
WIGHEST AWARD AT THE CHICAGO EXHIBI EXHIBITION. — 





™~ 
Sorp Everywuere tx Borries, 


29 & 46, 
Over 200 Testimonials received from Medical Men. 
BOLE MANUFACTURERS 


= and CO., Ltd., Norwich and London. 


THE MANUFACTURING 


~GOLDSMITHS’ 
COMPANY, 


112, ReeEnY sT., LONDON, W. 


Gold, 


Ahow- 
Rooms: 


Silver, 


Gentleman’s Gold English Keyless Lever Watch, j-plate 
movement, fully jewelled, compensation balance, in strong 
1%-ct. Gold Hunter or demi-Hunter Cases, with handsomely 
engraved monogram. Guaranteed to be a perfect time~ 
keeper and of English workmanship throughout. 


In 18-ct. Gold, £17; Silver, £6. 
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MISCELL ANE OUS prima donna could hardly resist comparison. To say that succeeded in lowering the world’s oe rd, made by Lesna at 
One is hardly able to believe that the Rar] of Lonsdale the memory of Patti was not effaced is no disparagement jordeaux on July 1, by 43sec., Platt-Betts’s time being 
' to Miss Ludlam’s careful singing. thour 48 min. 38 2-5 sec. eee finished second in 


spe nt, as is re ported, £80,000 on the entertainment of his ; ae b 
1 hour 58 min. 57 1-6 sec. 


imperial guest, the German Emperor, at Lowther. There 
are some noble families which have been crip ypled by lavish 
expenditure in days gone by, on behalf of their s vercign. 
Surely there is some mistake about such an enormous sum 
as £80,000, spent within such a short pe riod. 


What might have been a bad accident happened on ; ; ; 
Sept. 9 to the battle-ship Majestic. She was leaving A fresh record of extreme distance ridden by a bicyclist 
Portsmouth Harbour for steam trials when she ran in twenty-four hours was established at Bordeaux on 
aground on a sand - bank, and it was two hours before Sept. 8, in a contest between two French professional 
the great vessel was released. bicyclists, Huret and Riviérre; the former rode 529 miles 

Once more the increasing popularity of Wagner was and 576 yards in the time, which is the best record. 
proved by the large audience and its enthusiasm at the The Catford Club's fifty miles championship on Tuesday ; 

Promenade Concert on Sept. 9, in Queen’s Hall. Mr. H. J. evening ended in the world’s record being beaten by A remarkable record is contained in the report of the 
Wood had to repeat the lively prelude to Act III. of J. Platt-Betts. The event was decided on the cement tenth year of educational work at Toynbee Hall. The 
‘* Lohengrin,” so persistent was the demand. Mr. W. A. track of the club, at Catford, in pleasant weather. A wide variety of subjects and the fame of the lecturers are 
Peterkin was encored for a careful rendering of ‘‘O Star slight wind blew across the ground, but this was not points to be at once noticed. Dr. 8. R. Gardiner, the 
of Eve.” The very pretty Albumblatt in C found many sufficient to interfere with the seven competitors who historian, is entering on his sixteenth session of work in 
admirers, while ‘‘ Traume” has become so well known turned out for the race. Platt-Betts rode in splendid form, W hitechapel, a proof both of Dr. Gi ardiner’s devotion and 
that the orchestra's fine playing of this selection was certain and entering the fourteenth mile, began to get inside the appreciation with which his efforts are re garded. The 

be applauded. The alteration of pitch adopted at these the Lritish record. At each succeeding lap he left his Saturday evening lectures at Toynbee Hall “have always 
concerts is decidedly noticeable in such a quiet reverie as opponents further in the rear, the only man to keep within oe na popular feature, and there is a remarkable list of 

r'raume.’ Miss Winifred Ludlam came into rivalry hail of him being A. W. Horton. When Platt-Betts delightful subjects treated by eminent men. Altogether, 
with Patti by singing ‘“ Elizabeth's Prayer,” and those reached his forty-second mile he had got inside the world’s the report is astonishing by the multiplicity of the avenues 
who have heard the marvellous restrained art of the record, and, although he slowed down in the next five, he of knowledge opened at ‘Toynbee Hall. 








PETER ROBINSON GLEN-LYON CAPES. 
| FOR > & 


GOLFING, FISHING, SHOOTING, 
FOUSEHOLD LINENS. YACHTING eve. 
BEST VALUE. = 


Patterns of Cloth, ond /llustrated 
LINEN TABLE CLOTHS, EARLY AUTUMN 


2 yards square, 3/11, 4/6, 6/6 to 10/6 each. 


2 yards wide, by 2} yards long, 4/6, 6/6, | FASHION BOOK, 


7/11 to 25/6 each. 


FINE IRISH LINEN TABLE CLOTHS, Post Free, 
In all sizes, from 3 yards to 8 yards long, | Sample Cloaks will be sent on 
at moderate prices. 
COTTON SHEETS READY HEMMED, it ie ai iil ' , 
4/11, 6/11, 8/6 to 21/6 per pair. Vr ee ae 


LINEN SHEETS READY HEMMED, BROWN REVERSIBLE TWEED, SILK- 
9/11, 12/6, 15/6 to 74/- per pair. LINED Hoop - - = = = 38/6 
Gotr Cares in various shades of Re- 
versible Tweed, with hood and straps 


204 to 228, OXFORD ST. terosschet" 2B/my 32/6 and 38/6 


In Buack, with hood lined check silk - 25/- 


DEATH. , | SHANDON HYDROPATHIC ; finest health E E | A i _ | 1 Y 
On Sept. 5, at Chesters, Northumberland, Nathaniel rt in Scotland. One hour from G Glasgow by rail. Pic D B N M EEBOD 
George Clayton, D.L., High Sheriff of the County of Saves que Gre ys? Mountain Air, Se “hye rs “CZES, Be a Wate “rSwimming- ? 


N . an Boating olf, Tennis. Cer xcursior n the ¢ 
Northumberland, in his aixty-second year. Z » Loca Lom: ay Oban, and Wes at Highlands —Address Manager, 
N.B 


——" — : = | Shandon, 3 Telegrams— ° Telegrams— 
aly LLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE “ DEBENHAM, London.” | Wigmore Street, London, W [ « DEBENHAM, London.” 
as ( Katablis hed cting Fe ity Ari - we > oe and paenantts | N E W W O R K Ss 2) I I I ( I I O N ° 
wiation resp ing amily ‘real an edigrees, Crest an 2 
Mottoin he oraldic olours, 7s. 6d. Book-plates engraved in Modern NOW READY | > > ; > ah te .TT - 
aud Meira arsine D dicen Engen ine VELLUM. MONTH OF MADNESS. By HAROLD | | _ pal Big ne ee snes f ) & RIFLES. 


Prospectus post free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. VALLINGS, Author of “A Parson at Bay,” “The Trans- The ( mncerpt i m and De “sign of 








approval. 








PLP LLL LIF M™ 


: Th 
ssion of Te rence Clancy,’ &e. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. IMRE KIRALFY. Director-General . 
({RESTED STATIONERY. — CULLETON’S NOW READY Open 11.90 4.n. t0 11.30 p.m; Saturdays open at 10 a.m, ai , (otis meee 
GUINEA BOX.— Dest quality Paper and Square Court rToOQ,T eprom 7 i) om " Ind Palaces, Workshops, q 
Ku velopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, or with Monogram, | OT COUNTING THE COST. By rASMA, Ce Jounades, Lakes, Jungies ae ts. : Secondhand. 
or Address. No charge for engraving steel die. Signet Tings Author of * # nele Piper of Piper's Hill,” “In Her Earliest Artisans, Performers, Jug * ‘ teed d 

18 carat, from 426. Card plate and 50 best visiting-cards al. ; ” , &. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. THE GRENADIERS AND COLDST fc aM GUARDS Largest Stock in London. . 
ladies’ , 38, Wedding and invitation cards 8 ene fr ee . THE GREAT WHEEL Kt NNING DAIL Y. \ Lists Post Free. 
T. CULLETON, 2. Uranbourn Street, L , . NOW READY. ~ D W EVANS 63, PALL MALL, 

, , need NTHONY GRAEME. By EDITH GRAY |mnype EMPRESS THEATRE Lis tn = 
yous WALKE R, W ATC Ho ‘and C Lot K WHEELWRIGHT, Author of “The Vengeance of Medea,” | * EMPIRE OF INDIA EXHIBITION. as 
, 6s. tE OF 


KER, &c., In vol., crown &vo., 68 * 
77, CORNHILL on 2, REGENT STREET. - (Near the Lillie Koad Entrance.) . 
“ The Cornhill,” Silver Crystal-face Keyless Lever Watch, with Ricuarp Bentiey and Son, New Burlington Street. — The Hargeat and most ny rfect Theatre in the Ww wid. NOBEL ss 


nometer balance. £5 Se. Gold Keyless Lever Watches, rom " , ast T = Y. t 2.: ved 8.30. 
“10 } he | Clocks i eat variety a . " " . y *RESS 1 TRE. ) y AL ' 
Illus trated Catato gue « t Watches ond ( i wks, with prices, sent frees M° ME AND BURGESS MINSTRELS. EMPRESS THEATRE, Triumphant ly Successful SPORTING BALLISTITE 
ST. JAMES'S HALL, PICCADILLY, W. , EBS THEATRE. sets sj sy Na ' 


woI7w ain, se mn yay : BRILLIANT _SUCCESS. — Special ** Plantati on” Rev : ‘ + - ‘ AT : —_s~ _ 

a — Ang oe ames e ou cet EDNEDDAYS 8, _—~ SATUR y . " 1 brie oa "be. MONDAYS, eMPRESS THEATRE, a. tH sce daily papers. THE NEW SPORTING POWDER. 
ne dress imi envelope ” be aD Ex 7 ane ANS sna g 74 4 & , Lid., peety ry Evening at 8 Bookings at Tree's. oy, Mr. 1 awrence ADVANTAGES.—Absolutely Smokeless and Water- 
2, Conduit Street, London rough. : 

nenls Bian “ | ewes tE OF INDIA EXHIBITION. Resisting; Unaffected by Heat or Damp; 


ipaperial O jlonnade, Spaces 101 and 102. Velocity and Uniformity Unequallel. 


‘ WSBURY & | The fine EXH of Messrs. BEWLAY and CO.’8 FLOR DE 
DINDIGUL and other INDIAN CIGARS should be inspected by 
all visitors, and samples obtained. 


JZ ¢ 
5 MADEIRA and the CANARY ISL Nis.—The mY ut 
ene Be SUN, 31: oe yoe.. leaves he mdon OCT. 17 f ONE 
WHITE SOUND TEETH. i Be Used in All Countries for DAYS" CR © LISBON, TANGIERS, MADEIRA, and the PURELY VEGETABLE, Pertectiy Harmicss. 
‘ OVER JANARY isk. ANDS. Fares from 21 guineas. Bx Will reduce from two to fiv 
70 YEARS. Write for Itineraries— 7 sands per week ; acts onthe 
H. JURGENSON, 4, Lombard Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne S ‘ood in the stomach, 


FRAGRANT BREATH. . el : CAUTION.— Beware of Counter- rule, HOPE, and CO., Baltic Chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne, > ie Je» Venting its conversion Into x 





























a Som Fat. Sold by Chemists. Send 
feits. Theonly Genuine is signed Sets stamp for pamphlet. 


HEALTHY GUMS. , “JEWSBURY & BROWN.” [00K FORWARD TO THE TIME FOR— : we ayy Medicine Co., 2 
4 4 , 3, New Oxford-street, 
SN( yW F LAKES . =/ tanden, W. Cc. 


TT DOES NOT @ ee 
| ZDARGEST MAKERS IN THE WORLD OF 
CORRODE THE ' | FINEST LEATHER GOODS. 
Supplying Purchasers direct from their own WORKS, 
‘ J . 4 saving all intermediate profits. 
SKIN ; KEEPS =a | £5 OO DRESSING BAGS AND CASES TO SELECT FROM, 
MAKERS, TO WE Ree prices from OS Gs. to LGOO. 
IT SMOOTH py aN NEW DESIGNS POST FREE. 
— > ra ro —_——____—__—— 
—— = ~~ ACTUAL MAKERS of Finest Quality 
and YELYETY. | | ‘ i — i ~~ SOLID LEATHER TRUNKS, 
7 PATENT WOOD-FIBRE TRUNKS, 


SOAP (for Sensitive Skins), Premier Yinolia Soap, 4d. per Tablet. | . PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEA-BASKETS. 
CREAM (for Itching, Eczema, Face Spots). 41%, 1/9. ae DREW & SONS, 
POW DER (for Nursery, Redness, Roughness, etc.) {/-, 1/9. PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 
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LAZENBY’S 





PREPARED FROM 
THE ORIGINAL RECIPE 
BEARS THE WELL KNOWN LABEL 


= iLyabeth Lazer 


N 
[THE sweet girl graduates of our colleges and The some OVERHEARD. : LAZEN BY’S foe Cc KLES 


schools, in this age of higher education, are often in the system _is the “He seemed in splendid 


afflicted with woman’s persistent enemy—HeEapacue cause of GOUT | health and spirits; he was ’ 
and many kindred much the best partner I had i A 2 E N BY Ss Ss oO U Dp Ss 
that evening. 


BISHOP'S CITRATE OF CAFFEINE | ,,. see mety | et Yona me Al 
willed the wnt oneawayitietiowuretaoamet | ™ em’ juckideetat |! 1 AEN BWS SOUP SQUARES 
unfailing eure. It obtained the Highest Award at the BISHOP’S ls 7 fad it was true, foo, 

Paris Exhibition, 1889, and is strongly recommended by | but he stuck to Cittate of 

the Lancet and Jiritish Medical Journal. Test it, and CITRATE OF LITHIA a? “y —_ % ut hi | Az E N BY’S TA B LE E L. Li ES 
Are nd that soo im % 3 

take care that the label bears the name of Alfred which is right.” ‘oo 


Bishop, inventor of all granular effervescent prepara- unfailingly successful. LAZ E N BY’ Sy P Oo T T E D M EATS 
i Of all Chemists and Stores, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 6d., PE : 


tions. Prepared by the Sole Proprietors, ALFRED BISHOP 


or of Alfred Bishop, 48, Spelman Street, Mile End New axp SONS, Lrp., and sold by all Chemists and Stores 
Town, London, E. at 1s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. per bottle, or of the l’roprietors. LAZ E N BY’ Ss B A Kl N G POW D E rm 


























S. ba abla & os 8, wd besa W.C. : dfighest Award at Chicago. 1375 from Peden tA tne 


; Mec Re at all your Drinking and Cooking Water 
| Filtered throuch 





“loone ne. re My "Once tried 

oap.6*g, " 

*Domade. A/@. always — = : 

atte Fe | | EXPERTS. 


nothing is better” we 3 Ane 
or the yee rer < wall PATRONS 





stronomers de 
y of the Sun er no the Meridian 
S 2 With one o Smiths Watches 


 esablighed if s Century 9, Strano, Lonpon.™ 


Watchmakers to the Admiralty : Bios: P 
and the Royal Observatories. : Bey , : SIMPLE, EFFICIENT, RAPID, AND EASILY CLEANED. 
PRIZE MEDALLISTS ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION, 1892, ; eT Prices: 1 gallon, 16s. 64. ; 2 gallons, 2is.; 4 gallons, Shs, 
for Non-Magnetizable Watches and the famous Split Seconds : Films (six in box), for 1 and 2 gallons, 38.; for 4 gallons, 
Watches, as used at all important races. 4s. 6d. Nickel-Plated Travelling Filters, 25s. each. 


Send for Treatise on the Purchase of a Watch, 140 pp., 320 Illus., post free. ’ ‘ To be had of all Stores, Chemists, Ironmongers, &c., &¢., 
= or from F 


[)'ALMAINE’S SALE OF PIANOS, Baer Ar THE NIBESTOS FILTER CO., 
ORGANS, &c., RETURNED FROM HIRE. , “s y: A é 
(G48 ¥r i 126, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


Ten years’ warranty. Kasy terms, approval, carriage free, 
Cottages, 7, 9, and 1i guinens. 
Class 0, 14 guineas. lass 3, 23 guineas. | Class 6, 35 guineas, 
Class 1, 17 guineas. § 26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 guineas, 
Class 2, 20 guineas. | +85, 30 guineas. | Class 9. 50 guinens. 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, fion 44 guineas 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any in>trament 
within three years if one of a higher class he tnken. Ullus- 
trations and particulars post free.—T. D'ALMAINE and CO, 
(Est. 110 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Open till 7; 
Saturdays, 3. fs 
T AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is_ the only é ‘ sma BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
thoroughly a.  & SKIN Ahn cwe aun by an a % # ; Box, 64. 
experienced Chemist, anc ponstantly prescribed by the most , : : f | : : Z ey 4 % 
cuine nt Skin Doctors. Post free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny stamps. ‘<x 2 d : i of all Respectable’ Stationers. 
MOST INV ALUABLE ss : 3 mm. 
J 














LE. 
rAYLOR., Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 





EPILEPTIC FITS. 


HAIR RENEWER|@ | 0/ AYGEBIENE Ya: \  |TRENCH’S REMEDY 


Prevents the Iatr from falling off. For Tunpio LIVER, : RELIEF! 
Restores Grey or White Hiair to its ORIGINAL O ONS TIPATION, What some Independent PH... 


CoLoun : : = » ; G. Moxx — y DP 70 
3cing delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant . : 5 z Rev. eS Dmeeem, | = Be . Pe ane 
odour, iain ain ti a PS . 2 , é Wolverhampton : Devon : 
Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, F ; 3 “Your patient has had no| “I have the greatest con- 
or even white linen, ; ‘ : ze, attacks since he began fidence in your Remedy, 
Should be in every honse where a HAIR RENEWER 2 your medicine.” as ‘seeing is believing.’ ” 
is needed. 5 ‘ Rev. Tupor Roorrs, Rey. J. Bouror, 
OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s, 6d. ; : Seacombe, Liverpool : Winsford, Cheshire : 
oni 2 “The results have been most | ‘I have seen wonderful 
satisfactory.” | results.” 


m4 MEXICAN lg may now be é Sg : % 5 Write for Cireular and Full Particulars to 
Wk ME. . a ea or ln : wy 3 THE MANAGER, REMEDY DEPOT, 


obtained in New York from the ANG1IO-AMERICAN 5 aes : : aa ; ' 
Due Co., 217, FULrON Street, and all Druggists. 33, £outh Frederick Street, Dublin. 











, Sere — | LOH SE’ S Weritnovn speciatites for 
‘an on : “a ARS, LOHSE} 
| — Sr “LOHSE’S 


in White, Pink and di 


For preserving the beauty and youthful freshnes: 
CHILDREN. 


of the skin. 














> \\ “727 LOHSE’S LILY SOAP.\- 


Delicately scented and emollient, keeps the 
complexion fresh, smooth, and rosy-white. 


Can be retained on the Stomach 
when all other Food is rejected. 





“ Brar’s Process.” 
’ 





To be had of all Bakers and Confectioners. 


Biscuits from THE NATIONAL BAKERY . - " Ts >. F : t¢ 
CO., Lid., Brewery Road, London, N. . wit ih Ss < - * 
Further Particulars and Lists of Agents - ; SERLIN 
on Application to < S . aes . 
\ S Perfumer by Appointment to H.M. the Empress Frederick, 


W. MARSHALL & SONS, wp ~~", Fa - | wT e Creator of the celebrated Maiglockchen 
Victoria Cytos Mills, é (Lily of the Valley) Perfumery. 


GREAT G RIM SBY. The Fiend Indigestion to Cytes Bread: ‘‘ What, Lou here!! Then, f'm of!” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
“SYSHMAYZARZ QIOS 











SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
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Ip Use all over the Globe. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 


Free from Of Vegetable W. W. GREENER’S 
Mercury. Drugs. Celebrated Close Shooting Guns 


for GAME and PIGEONS. 








HAMMER GUNS, from 9 Guineas. 
HAMMERLESS -. 


rid Po EJECTORS ; a 
; A Greener Guys he Id the world's rd Pigeon-Sho oting, 
. having repeatedly made scores of 1008 ie sig cht ‘Kis at 30 yt ards’ rise 
3 . 7 and & yards’ boundary. 
The Latest Camera for Glass Plates. 15 Valuable Prizes won at Monte Carlo, Season 1895. 
“at hange« nto Film Camera by the 17 oo e last year. ; ; 
Full List of Rifles, D« vabde w Single of all Bores, on application. 


ubstitution « toll Holder for Double 
Dark Sli i Weighs only 2 Ib. 
ADVANTAGES: WwW. W. “GREENER, 
ST. MARY’S SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM, 


Lightness, Compactness, Portatility, 

| First-Class Workmanship, _and 68, HAYMARKET, LONDON, 8.W. 
Ease and Rapidity of Manipulation. = — 
Prices from £3 38. to &4 10S. 

| 





EASTMAN 


Photographic Materials Co. Ltd., 
115-117 Oxford St., LONDON. 
{Manufacturers of the celebrated ““Kodak:.”; | 


G.E.LEWIS’S RIFLES. a 4 


= The Gun of the Period.” A RIDE TO KHIVA 


HONOURS, PARIS, sare STEER La MELBOURNE, 1880; By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R H.G “Consult with Messrs. Silver 
“Two pairs of boots lined with fur and Co., of Cornhill. This jirm 


TREBLE EXPRESS Ri FLES. FOR # §6were also taken; and for physie—with 
HENRY OR gan | which it is as well to be supplied when has supplied travellers, includ- 


RIP 
G f y , FLING BILE, travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
: Wan some Quinine and Cockle's Pills, the ; / od f. 7) iy j 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and ung myse Y; with then outfit, 


LIVER, | Gans a oe ee and know exactly what is 


of Central Africa with the greatest 
~0ssib} ‘ > rele > 4 
possible success. In fact, the marvel needed for every part of the 


HEADACHE lous effects produced upon the mind 
d bod ik C 
* and body of an Arab Sheik, who was Globe.”’—Extract from “Notes on Out- 


impervious to all native medicines when 


\ HEARTBURN, en Gaaenaaen oon fit,” by Consul H. H. JOHNSTON, H.M. 
OCKL 
uEere 7 come Commissioner for CENTRAL AFRICA. 


<a a 
TRAJECTORY & GREAT ACCURACY INDIGE STION — a pe sg hn memory ; and 
7 a friend of mine who passed through — 
Reet muinens Game Shooting, ¢, 6, and 10 bores, the same district cane’ soenthe pre 
res, from 12 guine cas. Singles from 8 guineas wards, informed me that my fame asa PRICE LISTS ON APPLICA TION TO 
I LEW 18'S Stock of Guns, Rifles, and Revolvers is the larges ETC. * medicine man‘ had not dicd out ” 


G 
in the Empire Send six stam for Catalogue of Aint me a stuc k. 
Ly shooting and endurance of vor Guna and Rifle is second te 
ne Buy direct and save dealers’ protits. 
iar “ + Lt | 


c E. LEWIS, GUN MAKER, BIRMINCHAM. 


(EeTasiisnep 1850.) 
| 
AK | SUN COURT, 67, CORNHILL 
i a "S For the past quarter of a century ’ 
. |i iS HINDE Sold i there has been one continuous flow of LONDON, E.C. 
in letters bearing testimony to the truly 
6d. & Is wonderful cures eMlected by Clarke’s JUNO Cycles VERY ‘Best. 
boxes. World-famed Blood Mixture, the “ finest 
Blood Purifier that science and medical 
skill have brought to light.” Sufferers , 
from Scrofula, Scurvy, Eczema, Bad Ke\7 | - Few Season, Lict of 
> » Sundries pow 


Legs, Skin and Blood Diseases, Pimples WAN A ‘ rendy, and vent Poxt 


and Sores of any kind, are solicited to : y oft ae mi ae 
give it a trial to test its value. Sold 4 arts, eta 
CASH DIS & CARRIAGE ZA) Siinay “Geeks: 


everywhere, at 2s. 9d. per bottle. Beware 

of worthless imitations or substitutes. Metropolitan Machinists’ Company, Ltd., 
75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 

N.B.—Every JUNO guaranteed. 





















































32EPROVED 


TEN NIS- AWN TENT, ROBINSON & CL BEAVER, BELFAST. | BUTLER’S MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. KNOWN ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
WITHOUT CENTRE POLE. — Per doz. Per doz. 
This commodious and attractive tent is rapidly ‘ Bie IRISH CAMBRIC Children’s ape oe 1 3 Hemstitched, 
becoming a favourite for the tennis-ground and det tye ~ a ot foe ~~~ pone 7 
lawn. The walls are 6ft.or more in height,anda| , cm >») Samples and Illustrated ee ras ve 
rafter and frame being substituted for the centre ; hg Price-Lists Post Free. POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
pole that ordinarily supports the roof, the whole wer. oe Fish-Napkins, 2/11 per doz. ITARS. MANDOLINES 8 
cess isn | SORSRRBAGO IRISH DAMASK, TABLE, LINEN, Foch Os. | AMA gr cause 
. s ure ( 2 24 ds 8 che ‘able- . 18, with Bow. 1 ‘ean a > 
FOR PRICE LIST & PARTIOUARS Aponess Cloths, 114d each. ; Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per dos. ; Frilled Linen Pillow-Cases, from 1/4} each. VIOLINS, with Bow, in Case, 20s., 25s., 30s. 403, 60s. to £20. 
BENJAM IN J DGINGTON WRITE FOR SAMPLES also, of LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, and SHIRTS. ) nmenes 
ORKE “4 LONDON BRIDGE RO Bi NSO N & Cc LEAV ER ("7 Ee Bacltn Peckthet cena BELFAST. Special terms given to Bands. 


FAR AND AWAY THE BEST NIGHT LIiGutTs. 












































CLARKE’S "PYRAMID" NURSERY CLARKE’S REGISTERED “PYRAMID” NIGHT. LIGHT-WATCH-HOLDER, 
LAMP FOOD-WARMER. 














Japanned Watch- ame a hog 4a Ee carriage and Box Sia “Pyramid” Lights, Dotble Wicks, in Boxe# containing 6 uel and glass 
in box complete, 3s. | 
pac Invaluable at every bed . (to-burn 10 Se “A — ee and glass (to burn 








Single Wicks. “Cathe ee aan aang « 2s. Gd., Bs. 4, Ss., and Gs. cach. 
N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. ete au QS 


can be seen, Retail every where. 


Clarke's “Pyramid” & “Fairy” Light Co, Ltd., London:--A//- commithications direct: to the Works, Cricklewood, London, N.W., vacceubsetsi veabings scbt post tree 














198, 98, Strand, im the Parish of St. Clement. Danes, i in the County ry Lendea, w Inenan Daorunes, 198, Strand, aforesaid.- — SaTurpay, Gurrensan 14, 1995. 
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